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|Farmers Should Insist on 6 Per Cent Cotton Tare 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH UNITED STATES SENATOR E. D. SMITH, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, FORMERLY 
GENERAL ORGANIZER OF THE SOUTHERN COTTON ASSOCIATION. 


i 


¥ matter what the price for your cotton may be, 


rot bagging and ties. That is, 30 pounds are 


bale. He not only loses the 22 pounds of bag- 
pee and ties, but eight pounds of his cotton 
» besides. 


- stand this whole proposition, the whole thing 


OU know,” said a representative of The Progressive Farmer, 

Y in talking with Senator Smith in Washington last week, 

“vou know that The Progressive Farmer has been fighting 

for years to save our cotton farmers from the wholesale cotton 

tare robberies they have suifered. Now there isno one better in- 

formed on this subject than yourself, and we want you to give 
the gist of the who e matter as vou see it” 


the contention of certain buyers in reference to how much bag- 
ging and ties shall go on the bale. And I should heartily recom- 
mend the passage of such a law in every cotton-growing State. 
“In view of the fact that the purchasers of practically all other 
commodities pay for all the processes through which those com- 
modities pass in becoming perfected for the market, it does seem - 
that the farmer should not be required to lose 





ator Smith replied: ‘ ‘To put the case 

in a nutshell, I would say to your Prog essive 
Farmer readers that the situation is just this: 
“A commer. ial baie of cotton is reckoned 
-500 pounds, including baggng and tes. 

8 price of citton is always fixed in refer- 
Ince to this tare. A bale w: ighing 500 pounds 
lowed by the exchanges to carry 30 pounds 


fucted or discounted in the world’s price 

r this cotton. So that, if less than 30 ponds 
upon the bale, the spinner gains. If 
oe than 30 pounds, he Inses. If more than 
"30 pounds is put on a 500 weight bale, the 

rmer gains. If less than 30 pounds, he loses. 
“In a word, 6 per cent. is deducted from 
the individual bale, if only one is bought, or from 
Me aggregate weight of the lot if a number of 
‘Males are bought. Therefore if the farmer puts 
iss than 6 per cent. of bagging and ties in the 
‘Bross weight of the bale, he loses whatever 
‘difference there may be. To i'lustrate: Sup- 
pose his bale weighs 500 pounds, and he only 
pputs 22 bounds «f bagging and ties on that 


“In order that the farmers may under- 


any more than the mere covering that protects 
the cotton. 

“When the farmer goes to buy a shirt 
made out of cotton that he grew, he pays for 
the price of the cotton that went into that shirt, 
the freight that moved it from his platform to 
the mill where it was conve: ted into the shirt 
He pays the commission or the salary of the 
purchaser of the raw cotton. He pays for the 
machinery, for the operative, all the commis- 
sions in handling it, the wages and salaries of 
all those through whose hands it passes; for 
the paper and boxes in which it is packed; the 
freight back to the retail store; clerk hire, in- 
surance, commission, and profit incidental to 
its handling until it comes into his hands. In 
a word, to repeat, he pays all the cost incident 
to the manufacture of that shirt, from the time 
the cotton leaves the field, until he buys it in 
the form of the finished article. All expenses 
are added to it. Ard, yet, when he sells his : ot- 
ton, all expenses are deducted from it. All the 
costs of handling his cotton, insurance, fre’ ght, 
and 6 per cent. for tare are deducted. This 
rule is so established that the contracts for the 
export cotton are called ‘C. I. F. & 6’ cont: acts. 

‘In those States where they have no law 
on the subject, I do not think that the buyers 
have any right to insist that less than 6 per cent. 


"can be summed up in one word: That no eae nee Ae shall be put on the bale in the form of bagging 





SENATOR E. D. SMITH. 





and ties, and certain!y the farmers in the light 





"the buyers in fixing the price in the great cen- 
‘ters of trade have fixed it upon the basis that six per cent. of the 
,*ntire weight of all the cotton they buy is deducted for tare. 
% In my own State the law is as follows: 
a ‘‘Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or 
_ Corporation engaged in the business of buying cotton in this 
* State, as principal or agent, to deduct any sum for bagging 
and ties from the weight or price of any bale of cotton when 
the weight of the bagging and ties does not exceed 6 per cent. 
» of the gross weight of such bale of cotton. In the event that 
| the weight of the bagging and ties exceeds 6 per cent. of the 
> ross weight of said bale of cotton, only the excess over the 
said 6 per cent. may be deducted 
Section 2. For each and every violation of this act the 
offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined 
in the sum of nt less than $5.00, nor more than $25.00, or im- 
a Seen not less than ten days nor more than 30 days: 
q ded, this act shall not apply to what is known in the 
| trade as round bales, and bales of cotton which weigh less 
> than 300 pounds.’ 


“I think this has settled finally the question in my State as to 





of their own interest should not put on less.” 
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[ Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


“Have some wheat I want to carry over. How 
shall I keep weevils out of it?’ Scatter some 
moth balls all through the wheat. These are what 
the seedsmen use in their bins. Then if weevils 
do appear, put a pan with some carbon bisulphide 
on top the wheat in a close bin or box and close 
up and the fumes will sink all through it. Keep 
it away from fire as the fumes are explosive. 

















Mr. Harrison is right in regard to fallowing land 
for oats. It should be done at least a month be- 
fore sowing. But the best fallow is a well culti- 
vated corn field. Cut the corn off and shock it 
and then disk the land not more than three inches 
deep, and keep at it till fine, and then sow the 
oats with a drill, and you will beat any open- 
furrow method ever devised. Get them in before 
the first of October, too. 





“What is the difference in value to the farmer 
between Thomas phosphate and basic slag?” There 
is no difference whatever if both samples have the 
same percentage of phosphoric acid. Thomas 
phosphate is simply a name given to basic slag. 
It varies in the percentage of phosphoric acid ac- 
cording to the richness in phosphorus in the ore 
treated. Most of that on our markets seems to be 
of the 15 per cent grade, but some runs a great 
deal higher than this. 

A correspondent is troubled with a disease that 
has destroyed his summer cabbages. From his 
description he has the fusarium disease, common- 
ly known as ‘‘yellow-side.’’ His plants probably 
came from infected soil and there is no remedy 
known but to avoid infected soil. This disease 
seems to affect summer cabbages only and is sel- 
dom found on the early crop that is wintered over 
or on the late crop. Possibly our friend can get 
Plants from the North and re-set the ground so 
that he can have some winter cabbages, for there 
is plenty of time yet for these. But he should 
hereafter avoid land where the disease has ap- 
peared and always burn his seed-bed as he would 
for tobacco so that the disease will not be carried 
to fresh soil. 








“T have trouble to keep my iécorn green after 
silking. I notice that where land rests a few 
years in broomsedge that the corn will keep green 
better on this sod.’’ Of course it does, and if you 
did not allow the broomsedge to grow, but would 
have crimson clover to turn under for the corn, 
you would find the same result and a great im- 
provement in the land. Land does not get tired 
and need rest; it gets starved and needs food. 
Nature will not let land rest. You let it alone 
and she makes it grow broomsedge and weeds, 
and these, of course, add some organic decay or 
humus to the soil, and it retains moisture and 
corn does not fire. Better adopt a good short ro- 
tation of crops and farm the land instead of rest- 
ing it in weeds and grass. 





I am glad to see the boys writing to the paper. 
They are the hope of the South, for they have no 
prejudices to overcome. The boys who read The 
Progressive Farmer and are interested in crop ex- 
periments are going to study their soil and its con- 
dition and preparation, and will never think 
whether the moon is on the increase or decrease 
when they get ready to plant acrop. Like young 
McNeely they will ride after two horses on a cul- 
tivator and not walk four times as far after a sin- 
gle mule. Their ambition will be to do the kind 
of farming illustrated at top of page 707 rather 
than the hopeless scratching being done by the 
man at the bottom with his single old mule and 
toothpick plow. In short, The Progressive Farm- 
er boys are going to be farmers. They may not 
all be able to take a course of study at the A. & M. 
College, but all the same they can learn a great 
deal by reading and study at home from good farm 
books, bulletins, and The Progressive Farmer. I 
would like every farmer boy to have his name 
listed for the bulletins of his State experiment 
station. Then list your name with the Secretary 


of Agriculture for the monthly list of bulletins, 
and then you can select those you want to teed 
and send for them free. 





The Highest Type of Farming. 


issue for August 12th. You need not be dis- 

tinctively a live stock farmer, but so long as 
you are devoting all your efforts to one crop, and 
expect that crop to pay for everything else, you 
are not a farmer, but simply a planter. The real 
farmer has a system in his work that is designed 
to maintain and improve the fertility of his soil, 
and he does not merely take the chances of get- 
ting crops to sell by the use of fertilizers, looking 
upon the soil merely as a place to put fertilizers, 
but he aims, year after year, to practice methods 
that have been found to conduce to the develop- 
ment of his soil in productivity while getting larg- 
er crops at less and less cost. To do this it is 
essential that he raise good forage and feed it to 
stock and make manure. When one man in the 
South makes corn at an actual cost of nine and a 
half cents a bushel and another makes cotton at 


GS iiss WHAT is said on the first page of the 





Increased Yields and Decreased Expenses. 


Messrs. Editors: I am a reader of your paper 
and have been greatly benefited by it; it gives 
me much pleasure to say a few words in behalf 
of it. I have only been a reader for a few 
years, and all I have to regret about it is, that 
I did not have it long ago. 

I will give a little of my experience: In the 
last few years 1 have found that I can make 
more stuff on my old land without any fertilizer 
than I use to get with it. (1) I break earlier, 
(2) I use more team, (3) I break deeper, (4) 
I add more humus to the soil, (5) I don’t allow 
any fire to burn it, (6) every time I plow I har- 
row immediately, (7) my seed-bed is well pre- 
pared and I am sure to get a good stand, (8) 
as soon as my stuff gets up I go angling across 
it with section harrow. In a short time I go 
angling the other way, then a little later I go 
down the rows with cultivator. That gets all 
the little vegetation and thins the plants nearly 
to a stand. The hoeing is only a'small job. I 
keep my cultivator going every eight days at 
least and occasionally run heel sweep in the 
middle and continue till late. I never try to 
break my land after it is planted, but cultivate 
shallow and often. 

Since I have adopted that rule I can make a 
lot more stuff with less expense. There has 
been a lot of corn shipped into this country on 
account of the turning plow cutting off the corn 
roots to cover up grass and weeds. 

Edinburg, Miss. H. H. NAZARY. 











a cost of four cents a pound, there is no reason 
why others should not do likewise. But you can- 
not make corn for nine cents and a half a bushel 
by depending on fertilizer to make it, and you 
can not make it for its market value when you 
only make 10 to 15 bushels an acre. Clover and 
the home-made manure are the things that make 
cheap corn and good crops of small grain after the 
corn, and where you have crimson clover to turn 
for corn and cotton both, you can afford to be very 
liberal in the amount of phosphoric acid you give 
the cotton crop, for on this crop is the place 
where good fertilizers in liberal amount pay bet- 
ter than anywhere else. Then, if a man raises 
fine stock of all sorts, he is never obliged to put 
it on the general market, but can command good 
prices for breeding stock, and having something 
to sell at all times he is not obliged to borrow 
money for cotton crop. 


Then, if you feed stock to any extent, have a 
silo. I would not try to keep cattle without one, 
especially if I were making the dairy a part of my 
farm. work. I do not know any way in which one 
can get more feed from an acre of land than with 
the silo. With a silo well filled with corn silage, 
plenty of peavine hay and the meal from your 
cottonseed that you have exchanged at the oil mill, 
you can feed beef cattle profitably, while you can 
not if you buy meal and hulls, as Senator Tillman 
has shown. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















“yOu CAN FOOL SOME OF THE PEOPLE ALL OF THE Time ” 
—From Lite, 
“You can fool some of the people all the 
time,” as Life suggests, but Dr. Patent Medi. 
cine Fakir will not be able to fool intelli. 
gent Southern farmers much longer. 











Another Story of Success. 


165 acres six years’ago. Rented it the firs 
year to a negro with a little mule. He did not 
make enough to pay the taxes. Rented to another 
negro after buying him a pair of mules, and he dij 
not raise enough to feed the mules. Took the 
farm himself and adopted the rotation I adviseg 
of corn and peas, oats followed by peas, cotton 
with crimson clover sown in the cotton. The 
only objection he finds is, that he has no place ty 
plow deeply in the fall. He has increased his 
crops from 7 bushels of corn an acre to 40 bush. 
els, and this year cleared $50 an acre on cotto 
and $25 an acre on corn, but has not made ay 
money out of oats. “Is this me or the lan?” 
Now, it seems to me that he is doing finely. Tr 
rotation was especially designed to increase the 
cotton crop by giving it the best place in the Tota- 
tion. If he gets a fair crop of oats, and a crop 
of pea hay after the oats, while the oats may not 
pay as yet very well, the two crops certainly pay 
in the feed gotten and the improvement of the 
land. My correspondent says that he has been 
too poor to get cattle, and thought it best to in- 
crease his working stock, and now has six fine 
horses. Having these, he is well equipped for 
work, and after mowing a crop of peas following 
the oats, he will then have a chance to break the 
land deeply in the fall, and still follow the peas 
with crimson clover to turn for cotton, which he 
can then plant on the level with good results 
Stick to the rotation and the oats will increas 
in ‘yield and the corn and cotton, too, and 
cause cotton makes the most money one year, ie 
not assume that the same land should go in cotton 
next year, but stick to the rotation, and you will 
soon make a rich farm out of the original poor 
one. 


\ YOUNG man writes that he bought a farm of 





A friend wants to know if I have conquered the 
nut-grass in my garden. Yes, I have nearly fix- 
ished it, and this summer it is the rarest weed in 
my garden. Last year was the first year the gal- 
den was cultivated, as it had been lying out as 4 
vacant lot. One end of the lot was well set il 
nut-grass, and I determined that it should go. | 
did not dig it out except whatever turned up in 
the plowing of the land and was raked out. Then 
every day I chopped off that nut-grass. Cut off 
to-day it was up to-morrow, but I knew that no 
plant can long survive if not allowed to make 
green leaves above ground. So I chopped it of 
daily. It got thinner and thinner by frost, and 
as none was allowed to seed, I find few plants 
this summer and have simply been pulling them 
out as fast as seen, and have not even had to usé 
the hoe on them. This is equally applicable to 
any persistent weed. Keep them chopped off and 
they must die. The same is true of sassafras 
sprouts. These will simply increase if dug and the 
roots cut, but chopped off or mown off regularly 
with the mowing machine they soon give uD. The 
mower is the best implement to rid land of sprouts 
and briers. 





Stay home one Saturday afternoon this fall 
and select your seed corn from the field. It will 
pay you far better than participating in the whit 
tling contest on goods boxes at the country store. 
—cC. B. Williams. 





It is still garden-making time. 





IF YOUR 


Cowpeas 


Are Planted in Rows 
cultural 


our machine will cut, thresh and clean them at 
one operation. For particulars, address 
THE COW PEA pasa? een | COMPANY 
Salisbury, Maryland 





3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch tile made at a ridiculously low cost on our Farmers’ Cement Tile 








MAKE YGUR | GWN ORAIN TILE 


Large capacity, hand or power, mo tamping or the use of pallets. TL 

Proper curing as well as the proper forming. The tile are troweled thoroughly. giving great strength. Machine and product recommended and wed by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agri 
ts and Experiment Stations, and by farmers all over the continent. We chip this machine to you on 10 days free trial. 

Send for Free 36 Page Catalog, telling how te tile your farm at low cost. How to take levels and get grades, tay tile, ete. 

FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., ‘ 








Box 110 St Johns, Mich. 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 





HOW TO HANDLE THE CUT-UP CORN. 





Comparative Advantages of Feeding the Whole Stalks and of 


Shredding—A Good Place for 


FTER THE corn is cut and 

shocked there still exists the 

problem of how best to handle 
it to obtain the greatest value from 
it. Two general methods are em- 
ployed as follows: 

1. The corn is shucked by hand. 
The stover may be re-shocked and 
allowed to remain in the field until 
fed, or both corn and stover may be 
hauled to the barn and stored. In 
this case the stover may be fed 
whole or it may be run through a 
cutter before feeding. 

2. The corn may be hauled to the 
barn and run through a shredder and 
husker. The corn is husked by this 
machine and the stover torn into 
shreds and rendered much more sat- 
isfactory and valuable for feeding. 


Hand Labor Too Expensive. 


The first method has the advan- 
tage of obtaining considerable feed 
and requiring no financial outlay for 
machinery for handling the crop, but 
it has the disadvantage of requiring 
hand labor for shucking the corn and 
that the stover is not in good condi- 
tion for handling, for feeding, or for 
incorporating or mixing with the sta- 
ble manure, unless run through a 
feed cutter, which requires about as 
much labor as to run through a 
shredder and necessitates a cutter, 
and power to drive it. In view of 
these disadvantages, many farmers, 
where feed is not so high-priced as 





GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food why 
not strive to get all the power we 
can. That is only possible by use of 
skillfully selected food that exactly 
fits the requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a 
poor fire is not a good steam pro- 
ducer. 

“From not knowing how to select 
the right food: to fit my needs, I suf- 
fered grievously for a long time from 
stomach troubles,” writes a- lady 
from a little town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be 
able to find out the sort of food that 
was best for me. Hardly anything 
that I could eat would stay on my 
Stomach. Every attempt gave me 
heartburn and filled my stomach with 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton 
and in time was compelled to keep to 
my bed. . 

“A few months ago I was persuad- 
ed to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had 
such good effect from the very be- 
ginning that I have kept up its use 
ever since. I was surprised at the 
ease with which I digested it. It 
Proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heartburn, the inflated feeling which 
gave me so much pain disappeared. 
My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 pounds, my figure rounded 
out, my strength came back, and I 
am now able to do my housework 
and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts food did 
it.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
80me facts about food. 

Read the litttle book, ‘“‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. There’s a 
reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


Neighborhood Co-Operation. 


in the South, prefer to pull the ears 
from the standing stalks and leave 
the stover in the field to be grazed 
by stock during the winter. This 
method is undoubtedly more econom- 
ical than cutting, shocking, hauling 
to the barn, shucking by hand and 
feeding the whole corn stalks, unless 
rough feed is very scarce and high- 
priced. 

When the shocked corn is husked 
by hand the value of the stover is 
increased by running through a cut- 
ter, but this requires an outlay for 
a cutter and power to drive it and 
the increased value of the stover 





does not justify the expense. LEspe- 
cially is this true where it is consid- 
ered that a little more expense for 
a shredder, and power to drive it, 
will enable the farmer to shuck and 
shred his corn crop by machinery. 
In view of all these facts, if the corn 
is cut and shocked, we think the 
husker and shredder should be used 
in all cases where the crop is large 
enough to justify the cost of the ma- 
chinery or where neighborhood co- 
operation can secure the service at a 
small cost to the individual farmer, 
or where the service of a _ public 
husker and shredder can be hired. 


Advantages of the Shredder. 


The advantages of the husker and 
shredder are: 

1. The ears are removed from the 
stalks and shucked or husked by ma- 
chinery at very low cost. 

2. The stover is put in good con- 
dition for feeding and a much larger 
proportion of it is consumed than 
when fed whole. 

3. The shredded stover is much 
more easily and economically han- 
dled. It may be stacked, or blown 
into a barn direct from the shredder, 
or baled. 


4. Shredded stover not consumed 
by the live stock, serves well as bed- 
ding and makes a good absorbent for 
the liquid manure, and the manure is 
much better and more easily handled 
than when the stalks are fed whole. 

The chief advantage, however, is 
undoubtedly the fact that the crop 
can be more economically handled by 
the shredder, especially when large, 
because machine labor is substituted 
for hand labor. In fact, all of a large 
crop of corn is difficult to harvest ex- 
cept by the use of machinery. For 
this reason it has become the custom 
in the Corn Belt to very largely har- 
vest the crop by pulling and husking 
the ears in the field and allowing the 
stalks to stand until grazed during 
the late fall and winter. When the 
stalks are allowed to stand in the 
field, in the South, a very large part 
of their feeding value is lost. Our 
corn ripens early and by the time it 
is gathered and the cattle need the 
stover it is so weathered that it is of 
little value. 

The objection to husking and 
shredding the stover by machin- 
ery is the cost of the equipment, 
But for this difficulty, we would with- 
out hesitation advise the harvesting 
of all corn, not put into a silo, by 
cutting, shocking and shredding. It 
costs only a little more to harvest a 
corn crop this way than by the old 
Southern method of pulling the ears, 
throwing them in piles, then handling 
them again in hauling to the barn 
and later shucking as used. It costs 
less than to pull the fodder and cut 
the tops and later pull the ears and 





haul all these to the barn, and se- 
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Profit in Wheat 


Wheat is profitable if the yield is good. 

yield is insured by using the right fertilizer. 

No crop gives better profits for a small fertilizer expen- 
diture provided intelligence is used in buying, and a 
fertilizer is used that is suited to the soil. 
fertilizer will increase the wheat crop, but why not get the 
one that will give the best profit? This is the kind in which 
the phosphate is balanced with 


POTASH 


Insist on 6 to 8 per cent. of Potash in wheat fertilizer. Some of 
the best growers use 10 per cent. If you have trouble in getting 
such brands buy Potash and add it yourself. 
you in any amount from 1 bag (200 Ibs.) up. 
prices, naming amount needed, and for free books on Fall 
Fertilizers and Home Mixing. They will save money for you. 


A good 


Almost any 


We will sell it to 
Write us for 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Iac. 
Baltimore: Continental Bidg. 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 

New Orleans: Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 





cures a much larger supply of feed. 

Another advantage of cutting and 
shocking and shredding is that the 
corn stalks being off the land early 
leaves an opportunity for winter 
cover crops and the large stalks are 
not left on the land nor are they put 
back in the manure to seriously in- 
terfere with the cultivation of the 
young crops the next year. 


Cost of Shredding. 


Corn yielding from 25 bushels to 
35 bushels per acre can be cut, 
shocked, shredded and the husked 
corn put in the crib and the shredded 
fodder put in the barn for from $3 to 
$4.50 an acre. From one ton to a 
ton and a half of shredded stover 
per acre is obtained by this method 
of harvesting. _ Corn stover is not 
first-class feed. It should not be ex- 
pected to serve as the sole feed of 
cattle or horses and probably should 
not be the sole roughage; but it is 
as good or better than cottonseed 
hulls and serves as a_ splendid 
roughage in connection with other 
feeds. 

The question of a purchase of a 
shredder and power to drive it is 
only to be solved by those having 
capital and large corn crops, or by 
neighborhood co-operation. A good 
shredder and a 10-horse-power engine 
will cost $600 to $700. The engine 
may be used for doing a variety of 
farm work—driving silage cutter, 
threshing machine, feed cutter and 
grinder, wood saw and other farm 
implements. The shredder and en- 
gine can well do the work of from 
4 to 6 ordinary farms, and if pur- 
chased by that many farmers, the 
cost will be light. 





A DRY-YEAR SUCCESS AND A 
FAILURE. 


Messrs. Editors: On a piece of 
land sowed last fall in oats and vetch 
and pastured all winter, I planted 
Irish potatoes, merely laying off the 
rows, covering and running out the 
middles. After one big, hard rain 
there was no more rain till the crop 
was matured. Although the crop 
was reasonably well worked, being 
harrowed several times before the 
plants were up and worked with the 
side-harrow and sweeps afterwards, 
it never recovered from the bad 
start made by not properly prepar- 
ing the land and the packing rain, 
and I will only dig about 50 per cent 
more than I planted. 

After the heavy rain mentioned, 1 
had given my garden a thorough 
working out, with both the plow and 
hoe, getting the surface in a fine con- 
dition. It immediately turned off 
dry, but I continued the cultivation, 
keeping the top of the soil in a thor- 
oughly loose condition. It is now 
the end of the seventh week of abso- 








Nitragin 


U. S. PATENT 570813. 
For 2 natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Glover, etc. Creates excellent crops and 
valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for informa- 
tion and testimonials. 
German American Nitragin Co., 
GENERAL AGENCY: 
Carl Teeriing, - Savannah, Ga. 
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Write for it to-day. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best "made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 
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lutely dry weather, and my garden 
has held up remarkably well, still 
looking; for the-most part, pretty 
and green, although I have com- 
menced the watering of my tomatoes 
and melons, by means of cans and 
buckets sunk in the ground. 

These two incidents have made me 
realize what I already knew—the 
importance of proper preparation of 
the soil and of cultivating to hold 
the moisture in the ground. 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 

Benton, Ark. 





Editor Poe to Speak in Northampton 
September ist. 


On September ist Mr. Clarence 
Poe, of Raleigh, will address the citi- 
zens of Northampton at Olney High 
School. Mr. Poe will come by special 
invitation of the teachers and officers 
of the school, having been invited 
several times before, but could not 
come. With the possible exception 
of Dr. J. Y. Joyner Mr. Poe is, and 
has been for some time, doing more 
for the upliift of North Carolina than 
any other man in the State, and is 
therefore one of the State’s first citi- 
zens. We congratulate Olney School 
and the people of that vicinitiy on 
securing the promise of Mr. Poe to 
speak to them.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 





Frankly, I think your Young Peo- 
ple’s Special is the most thoroughly 
progressive and entirely practical is- 
sue of any farm journal for Southern 
people that I have ever seen. I have 
read and re-read every line of it, 
advertisements and all. I was able 
to do this very seriously until I 
reached page 19 upon which was dis- 
played your plowing contrast where- 
upon I was forced to stop and laugh. 
—A. C. Holloway, Harnett County, 
N. C. 





I take three farm papers and The 
Progressive Farmer is best of all.— 
R. H. Pleasants, Virgilina, Va. 

















You know how sap keeps a tree 
alive and strong and defensive 
against weather. Trinidad Lake 
asphalt does the same in 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


The Kant-leak Kleet defends 
the roofing-seams against weather 
without cement. Prevents nail- 
leaks. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface guaranteed roofing 
with Kant-leak Kleets packed in the 
roll. Write for the Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manuiacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 


Make Your 
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Loading Easy 





Qut out the backaches, strains and ruptures by 
using low_Empire Steel Wheels for your farm 
hauling. You can put ona bigger load. Half the 
work. alf the time. Save your Don’t 
cut up your fiel 


EMPIRE LOW 
STEEL WHEELS 


cost only one-half as much as wood- Fj 
en wheels. They save you tire cat- 
ting and repair expense. You can 
change your wooden wheels for your 
Empire Steel Wheels any timein 5 minutes. 
Send for free catalog showing wheels and 
low-priced Empire Handy Wagons, 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 734 Quincy, I. 0) 


DONT EXPORT CORN 
RAISE THE BEST HOGS 


THERE GAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
ecrubhogs? Two of our 0.1. C. 
hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. We 
are headquarters for breed- 
ers. Will send sample pair 
of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


i i to first gulice t. Wi 
oa neoneee codons pk | 
fn of thoroughbred swine in the 
w The L. B. Silver Co. 

150g Citizens Cleveland, 0. 








































Write for Circulars 
U. S. Government 
inspected herd 
Estodlisined ip 1907 


6-Horse Portable Steam Engiae 


for sale. I. A. HOGAN, University, N. C. 








THE TYPE OF COTTON TO MEET THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


It is Time Now to Begin Selecting Seed With the Weevil in 
View—The Kind of Stalks to Choose. 


long ways off to most of our 

readers; but four or five years 
is not long when it comes to breeding 
a variety of cotton to resist the wee- 
vil, and the right variety, or type, is 
a matter of great importance. 

The most important new point to be 
aimed at is early fruiting. Of course, 
when the fruit of a cotton plant is 
destroyed a greater growth of stalk 
and foliage results and possibly some 
attention may need to be paid to the 
selection of plants of only moderate 
size and foliage. But the heaviest- 
yielding plants, from which seed 
should be saved, are not likely to 
develop an excessive growth of stalk 
or foliage, and while maintaining 
and endeavoring to secure as far as 
possible all the good qualities of a 
cotton plant which are desirable 
alike before and after the coming of 
the weevils, we must give special or 
first consideration to early fruiting. 

There are, possibly, varieties al- 
ready in existence which have this 
early-fruiting habit more pronounced 
than in other varieties. If such a 
variety can be found which has the 
other requisites of a good variety of 
cotton, then it should be selected 
and used to start the work of de- 
veloping a good boll weevil variety. 
Whether early fruiting exists to a 
marked degree, in any one variety of 
cotton over other varieties, we know 
that such a tendency to early fruit- 
ing does exist in dividual plants, in 
practically all varieties now in gen- 
eral use. Any one who has observed 
at all closely, knows that the plant 
which branches close to the ground 
and is short-jointed, that is, has a 
short space between the branches and 
side branches, begins to fruit earlier 
than the tall, long-jointed type of 
plant. 

The farmer who has put off the 
starting of this work of obtaining an 
earlier-fruiting variety until the wee- 
vils are within two or three years’ 
march of him has not sufficient time 
to accomplish much; but those who 
still have five or more years of free- 
dom from boll weevil attacks, can ac- 
complish considerable. If they will 
select this year that plant, among all 
the others in their fields, which, hav- 
ing the other desirable qualities of a 
good cotton plant, puts its fruit on 
earliest, or puts on the largest num- 
ber of bolls before August 1, and 
plant the seed from this in a seed 
patch next year, they will have made 
a good start. Then next year take a 
good plant from this patch, which 


[re BOLL weevil may seem a 


shows the greatest tendency to early 
fruiting, for the seed patch the fol- 
lowing year. Care must be taken not 
to sacrifice the other desirable quali- 
ties for early fruiting, to such an ex- 
tent as to lessen the yield or other- 
wise make the cotton undesirable; 
but first consideration must be given 
each year to the greatest tendency to 
early fruiting. 

How much can be accomplished in, 
say five years, by such selection, in 
which the one character of early 
fruiting is given prominence, while 
other desirable qualities are sought 
to be maintained, is not definitely 
known; but if a variety can be ob- 
tained which will put on its fruit one 
week, ten days, or two-weeks earlier 
in its growth, than at present, this 
small gain may make the difference 
between success and failure in the 
growing of cotton profitably after the 
coming of the weevils. It is doubt- 
ful if the average reader realizes 
how few bolls need be matured by 
each stalk to produce an average 
yield. In 1910 the average yield in 
the United States was 171 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, or let us say 
513 pounds of seed cotton. If we al- 
low 100 bolls to the pound, 51,300 
bolls would be required on every acre 
to make the average yield. With the 
rows 5 feet apart and the plants giv- 
en a distance of 2 feet in the rows, 
there are about 4,400 stalks on an 
acre. In such a case each stalk 
would have to mature 11.65 bolls, of 
the size stated, to give the average 
yield made in 1910. 

If the plants be given a distance 
of 3 feet in the rows, with 5-foot 
rows, then each plant would have to 
mature an average of about 23 bolls 
to give a yield of one-half bale, or 
250 pounds of lint per acre, counting 
90 bolls to the pound of seed cotton, 
and, of eourse, about 46 bolls to the 
stalk to yield a bale to the acre. 

If the cotton be put in 4-foot rows 
and the plants 18 inches apart in the 
rows, then, allowing 100 bolls to the 
pound of seed cotton, each stalk 
would only have to mature an aver- 
age of about 7 bolls to the stalk to 
produce the average yield made in 
1910. 

These facts indicate how it is pos- 
sible to make fair crops of cotton in 
the presence of the boll weevils. The 
weevils are not usually numerous 
until such a period in the season, 
that a really early plant will have put 
on sufficient bolls and grown them 
beyond the stage where they are 
likely to be punctured by the weevils, 











Wagon. 


nearer your farm. 


seat and top. 
cidedly good looking. 


tire troubles; 









As a business vehicle it opens new possibilities for you. 
brings the hest markets for your produce, hours 
It saves you the cost of main- 
taining a horse and wagon for light work, saves 
you the expense and annoyance of taking a horse 
from the field when you need to go to town. The 


International Auto Wagon 


can be used as a pleasure car by adding a rear 
It is reliable, economical, and de- 


International Auto Wagon owners know no 
they are never 
detained by snow or rain; in win- 
ter and summer they go when and 
where you want to go. 


When Business Demands—When Pleasure Calls 


O MATTER where you live; regardless of weather and road 
conditions, you can pin your faith to an International Auto 


International Harvester Company of America 
100 Harvester Building, 
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Let us tell you all about the International 
Auto Wagon. We want to show you that the buy- 
ing ofan International is an economy not anex- 
pense. We can prove that it will save you money 
and add toyour pleasure. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


before the weevils have become suff- 
ciently numerous to get all the 
squares and young bolls. 

As. previously stated, drainage, a 
fertile soil, good cultivation, destruc- 
tion of the early weevils and the 
punctured squares, and many other 
factors combined, are required to 
make a crop of cotton in spite of the 
weevils, but the farmer who expects 
to grow cotton profitably after the 
coming of the boll weevils can not 
afford to neglect to secure the earli- 
est variety possible. 





HOW DEEP PLOWING PAID ONE 
FARMER. 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter, 


Messrs. Editors: I don’t claim to 
be a scientific farmer, nor anything 
of the kind, but desire to state that 
I do read The Progressive Farmer 
and will give you a little experience 
of mine this year, caused directly 
from reading the paper. 

I am living this year on a place 
that I lived on three years ago. That 
year I planted my corn the old way, 
although I bedded some of my land 
as much as three time where the 
average farmer only beds once. Well, 
we had a good crop season and I 
made an average of about 15 bushels 
per acre. This year I planted the 
same land in corn and although I 
didn’t get started until 1st of March 
I decided I would try on a smali 
scale what I had read so much of in 
The Progressive Farmer. SoI began 
by breaking my land with a 10-inch 
Oliver plow, going as deep as two 
small mules could pull it, breaking 
broadcast and harrowing with two- 
section, home-made harrow right be- 
hind plowing, before clods became 
baked. Along toward the last or 
about ist of April I decided I would 
go a little deeper, so I took a small 
round shovel plow and put in same 
furrow behind big plow, going I sup- 
pose about 8 to 12 inches deep. 

I planted this corn strictly on a 
level and cultivated with spring-tooth 
cultivator, not putting a plow in it, 
and will say further that it was the 
easiest crop I ever made after I got 
my land broke. 

On land where I broke single this 
year, I will get from 20 to 35 bush- 
els per acre, and where I plowed or 
broke double, will get 50 bushels, 
notwithstanding all the drouth and 
rains we have been having. Where 
I broke my land deep the water has 
not stood over 15 or 20 minutes, 
even after the hardest rains, while 
nearly all of my neighbors’ corn 
fields are either burnt up or drowned 
out from being shallowly plowed and 
planted on bed. 

It makes me exceedingly sad to 
pass constantly by fields of as good 
land as this country affords, and to 
see men working hard just merely 
skinning the ground with a one- 
horse plow, throwing up beds as high 
as depth of plow will allow, from 
2% to 3 feet apart, and in these little 
mounds deposit their seed, and ex- 
pect to reap a good harvest. It seems 
that they had rather work hard all 
their lives and make nothing scarce- 
ly, than to spend $1 for a good agri- 
cultural paper and profit by others 
experience. One article oftentimes 
saves the price of the paper many 
times over. As I stated above, | 
credit this experience of increase in 
yield directly to reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and I believe every one 
who sees my crop, or at least two- 
thirds of them, will do likewise an- 
other year, hence you can credit it 
all to your valuable paper. Will say 
further that if I had gotten my land 
broken earlier I believe it would 
have made still more, as I turned 
under weeds as high as I could reach, 
when breaking, and they did not 
have time to decay like they should. 
Next time I will begin earlier and 
plow still deeper. I firmly believe 
that if the farmers of this section 
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Saturday, August 26, 1911.] 


(or anywhere else, as to that mat- 
ter,) would break their land deep 
and plant and cultivate on a level, 
the yield would be at least one-third 
more. In other words, if they pre- 
pare their land, they can expect an 
abundant harvest, but if they do not 
do this, they will be in the same old 
rut one hundred years from to-day. 
Cc. M. WILSON. 
Osyka, Miss. 





HE MOUNTAIN FARMER’S PROB- 
LEMS. 


Grass and Live Stock Must Be His 
Main Dependence. 


Messrs. Editors: Traveling for 
scme weeks through the beautiful 
“Land of the Sky,’’ in North Caro- 
lina, I have been studying again the 
problem of how the mountain farm- 
er can operate in order to make the 
most profitable use of his time, tal- 
ents, and investment in farming 
lands. These should, I believe, all 
be considered by the farmer because 
we are commanded to be ‘‘not sloth- 
ful in business.” 

The land itself is, of course, the 

first thing to be considered by the 
mountain farmer because we are in 
duty bound to preserve the soil for 
the use of posterity. After the 
yough land has been cleared only one 
rourse seems open to the thoughtful 
farmer and that is to clothe these 
steep lands in grass at once, not 
waiting until the fertility of the land 
has been reduced to almost nothing 
by the drain of successive hoed 
crops and the attendant washing, so 
that the grass plants can make only 
feeble growth. When the grass sod 
has been established the call is for 
live stock, and good live stock. As 
we have endeavored to point out 
many times, the income from an 
grass land may be increased many 
times by clearing the pasture of all 
foreign growth, then enriching the 
soil so that an increased amount of 
grass is produced and then finally 
improving the type of animals that 
are to graze on the soils in order to 
secure the better price that these im- 
proved animals or animal products 
command when marketed. 

Live stock should appeal to the 
mountain farmer in another way. 
The road to market leads in most in- 
stances over rough steep roads 
where hauling the products in the 
raw state is a most expensive busi- 
ness. These products when fed to 
good animals are reduced many times 
in volume and at the same time in- 
creased in price. It should not re- 
quire the brain of a Webster to show 
that the hauling of a 6 or 7-cent 
hog to market is more profitable 
than the freighting of 114-cent corn. 
The 6-cent lamb, too, is marketed at 
less cost when $75 worth may be} 
Nandled at one load. Again, the 
$150 load of poultry, at 12c. to 14e. 
ber pound, is more profitable to haul 
than would be the wheat or corn that 
is required to grow the poultry. And 
the car of 1,000-pound steers—that) 
may be delivered at the station by 
two men and a good dog in a day— 
cost only one-fifth of one per cent 
of their value to deliver on board 
the cars. 

Even the soil of the small bottoms 
is crying for the humus that may 
be supplied by the growth of the le- 
sume crops, especially the many 
Clovers and soy beans. But to make 
the most profitable use of these crops, 
the hays produced from them must 
be consumed by animals in order to 
Save the feed value—some $10 to $15 
Per ton—before returning the plant 
food to the soil on which the plants 
were produced. This means good 
animals again, for poor animals will 
not—as hinted before—pay the price 
for, the feed that we should have to 
Make our business a real business. 
The feeding and care of the animals 
8ives profitable employment for the 
farmer during the winter months 





when he would otherwise be idle the 
greater part of the time and thus be 


wasting his greatest resource, 
his time. 

The improved type of stock will 
come through the use of high-class 
cocks, rams, boars, bulls, stallions, 
jacks, etc.—animals that cost money, 
but which will generally pay for 
themselves in a neighborhood the 
first year, and lend their improving 
influence to that neighborhood for 
several years after they have paid 
back their initial cost. So we con- 
tinue to say to the mountain farmer 
that the production of fine poultry, 
hogs, lambs, steers, dairy products 
and colts should demand the greater 
part of their attention along with 
the preservation of the forests and 
the production of fruit. Our brains 
will need to be used very often to 
make the greatest profit possible in 
this line of work, but that is what 
we have our brains for, is it not? 

A. L. FRENCH. 


viz., 





HOLD COTTON FOR A FAIR PRICE 


President E. W. Dabbs of the 
South Carolina Farmers’ Union writes 
as follows: 

“Say to the farmers in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory: Hold 
tight to cotton by every legitimate 
means. Market slowly. Crop deter- 
iordtion, over large areas of South 
Carolina that I have personally seen, 
and larger that I have reliable infor- 
mation from, is the worst in years. 
The brightest prospects of six weeks 
ago are in the sear and yellow leaf. 
Rains still partial and drouth by no 
means boken. Concensus of opinion 
leading farmers, Barnwell County, 
where I spoke yesterday, 75 per cent 
full estimate, and rains can do no 
good. Urge business men to adopt 
the Sumter plan, and join hands with 
farmers everywhere to restore confi- 
dence. This is not alone a farmers’ 
fight, but it is the fight of every pa- 
triotic Southern man for the South’s 
financial independence.”’ 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK 


WHY NOT SLEEP OUTDOORS? 


It seems strange that it took peo- 
ple so long to learn the pleasure and 
benefit of sleeping in the open air. 
Until very recent years sleeping 
porches were seldom seen. We shut 
ourselves up in stuffy rooms and 
sweltered during the hot months, 
when by moving the beds a few feet 
into the open air we could sleep in 
comfort. The campaign of publicity 
to educate people on the benefit of 
fresh air as a preventive and cure 
for consumption led to the building 
of sleeping porches, and now most 
houses in cities, except in congested 
sections, have some sort of sleeping 
porches, and architects are incorpor- 
ating such porches in planning good 
houses. The strange thing about 
this is that the movement should 
have started in the city rather than 
in the country. To be sure, it is 
cooler in the country, but to balance 
this, the sleeping rooms are smaller 
in the country, the houses are less 
cpen, and the ventilation poorer. The 
sleeping porch can be added to the 
farm home. there is no trouble to 
secure privacy, for the next house 
is not within 20 feet. All that is 
needed is a roof, and last summer 
not even this was needed. We slept 
under the canopy of heaven, and 
there was not a night but a blanket 
was acceptable sometime before 
morning. In seasons when there is 
more moisture, however, a reof is 
necessary to keep off showers and 
heavy dews. With a sleeping porch 
there is no occasion for an uncom- 
fortable night so far as heat is con- 
cerned, and after a summer’s experi- 
ence it will require more than mere 
freezing weather to drive one into 





























These old, reliable 
Their “ 


sure-fire ¥ 


“yellow” 
been in use more than 50 years. 


record is equalled only by their 


They need no introduction 
to the man who shoots. 


shells have 


record for infallible accuracy. 


Clean, black powder loads. 


Prompt and snappy ignition. 
famous Remington-UMC No. 2 pri- 


mer is the reason. 


For Remington and all other shot- 
guns. Remington- UMC —the 


perfect shooting combination, 


The 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
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‘his horse collar has done it in thousands of the worst cases imagin- 
Guaranteed to cure your galled horses or mules when properly 
fitted. Tryit a year at our risk. Nohames, pads, buckles or straps to buy with 


INDESTRUCTIBLE HAMELESS, ADJUSTABLE METAL HORSE CSLLARS 


Many other money saving advantages. Easily adjustable to fit fat orlean horse. Lasta life. 
time, won’t rust in any climate. Good Agents wanted in unoccu pied territory. Write now. 


701 State Street 


CARO, MICHIGAN 





The Williams 


Is the Best Corn 
and Feed Mill Made 














8-So 
In fact, The 
‘ i send you our 





POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


1-All parts of best material; guaranteed for long wear. 


The 2-Frame of selected heart pine. 
Mill 3-Extceme simpl city and easy to operate. 
For You 4-Pebble Stone Grit or French buhrs as ordered. 


5-Fans that clean c»rn before it reaches the buhrs. 
6-Opens easily for sha: pening 
7-The bed stone is cemented inacast iron hut, automatic- 
ally adjusted, insuring perfect al‘gnment:f bubr. 
constructed that the buhrs cannot run together when grain 
runs out and mill is empty. This great feature is fully patented. 


Williams is the one perfect corn and feed mill. 
want the best fine, round sweet meal geta Williams Mill. 
complete illustrated catalogue and quote prices ? 


Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 


THE WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N C. 
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Farm Drain Tile 
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(Made of Cement) 

Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest. 
Write for prices and copy of Literature (Tile 
Talks) which explains in detail the advantages 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 


Thomasville, N. C. 


Bs Sheets bs Sheets searing Force Pump 


The smoothest, steadiest, easi- 
est-running force pump on the 
market. Roller bearings and sani- 
tary base. 30 days free tr 
If not as guaranteed no cena 
expected. Beware of imitations. 
Write today for full information 
and —s 

T. M. SHEETS & CO., 
Lexington, $3 North Carolina. 











ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


16 fine yearling hens and 4 cockerels, must be 
sold. $1.25 each or $6.00 per pen. Eggs from 
prize winners $1.25 per 15. 


E. M. Henley, - - - - - - Duke, N.@. 








four walls.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Water—Water—Water 





Just when you want it, independent 
of wind or weather, if you have @ 


Jack Junior” Gasoline Engine 
and sane Pump Jack 








The combination is just right for farm 
pumping. Gives the stock plenty of cool, 
fresh water, waters the garden and supplies a 
reliable water system for the home and dairy, 

This outfit will work any ordir~ wind- 
mill pump to its full capacity. i,vwv0 gallons 
per hour on a moderate lift is easy with this 
outfit if your pump has that capacity. 

The Handy Pump Jack can be easily at- 

tached to any windmill pump. It is back-ge: 
strongly built and has tight and loose pulleys. 

The Jack Junior is a four cycle, water cooled 
Gasoline Engine; simple design, strong and dur- 
able, and guaranteed to develop full one horse 
power. It isa ._DeEtoct derplop engine for gen- 
e ‘arm work and a wil run any of the h: or 
foot power machin 

Send for full Tamra given in free 
Catalog No. PR 1007 


Fairbanks, Morse &Co. 


Chicago, Ti. Atlanta, Ga. 














PURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE 


White Wyandotte and White Laaners orn sg 
and hens, also cockerels of either Berk- 
shire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calves. pone bred in the 
South our stock is acclimated and BR fp run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for full partic 


R. E. CRADDOCK, IGLOE FARM, 


Lynchburg, Virginia, Route 1. 
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NNOWDRIFT 


HOGLESS LARD 





Sold by all Leading Dealers 
who avoid substitution trace 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard goes one-third further, costs 
one-third less, is three-thirds more healthful and whole- 
some than hog lard, and-produces the most beautiful 
results known to any shortening. Always call for 
Snowdrift, the original HOGLESS shortening. Buy in 


tins only. Snowdrift is imitated but never rivaled. : 








Made =The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Ney Grtesns, Chicaxs 
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Georgia School of Technology 


ATLANTA, GA. 









Electrical, ‘Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, 
Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, 
Mill and Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Build- 
ing, and new Y.M.C. A. Building. The demand for the school’s gradu- 
ates is much greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President “ 


An Engineering Institute of 
the highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South. 

1050 feet above sea level.: 
The climate is healthful and 
«=| delightful. 


Advanced courses in Mechanical, 














** One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- 
ing—one of the finest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- 


TEACHES BOTH SEXES 
LE Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, 
&c.—three first by mail. 
No vacations. Write for 
proof that this is. . . 


J 








you WANT A JOB? 


We have more cails for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from %% to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix your head --cunlity you for the $5 to $20- 

a-day elass—and fiad the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or pee DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte, 


. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia. 8. C. 


Buford College. Nashville, Tennessee. 
fagates. | Seiect Home Co! for the Higher Culture 
ion 





¢ Enroll om | 100. Non -Sectarian. Thoroughly 
Ideal jscontian, excellent cotonees, splendid 
— practically perf: no Y thee Fi t 
dea’ no elopmen' 
no in the history of the "institution, for 25 years. J 


Athletics ysical culture emph: . Complete 
compre jum. leading to degrees. 
University Bible . Standard Four Years’ oo 

Saalae, ‘Taonie of coperigaae’ tinoclal apie. 

le of expe 

mented a4 Corps. _peemes Nation- 
aland jon necessary for ad- 
mission. 21,1911. by ie for Yearbook M. 


Mr. E. G. Buford, og nag Mrs. E. G. Buford, Pres. 


Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 











make pupils Ss comafortabto and happy. 


Revie best elles environment. 

To © make them realize the obligations 
and peseiiies of life. 

For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy Is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. A. RIGHT, _Fresident, 


VALLE, N 





























ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’ Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 








ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory 
Limited to] yusic, art, Expression’ with all Mod- 
50. Every Business. a ern Conveni- 
‘csune core very low: “150. 00. Send | ences, 


for catalogue. 











Established 1984. A Leading 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 
Wide Patronage. Excellent 


Buildings. Al au 
Ww 
ee" Corategve, 
vith Views and full 
perticelars, os ey, fe 
[12 . Address 
WiTSETt Pr.d ern 
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When dar wa’n’t nigh room fer 
seatin’ 
All de sinners en de saved wut come 
to it; 
But dar wa’n’t no pride en poutin’; 
Dey fell in line to shoutin’ 
Lak dey’s gwine git all de ’ligion 
dey could git. 


l WUS at our Augus’ meetin’ 


I ain’t er-tryin’ to fool you, 

But when Heck bawl, ‘Hallelool- 
yer!” 

All dem niggers bounce right up en 
*gin to prance, 

An when ol’ Heck would holler, 

Den dem common coons would fol- 
ler, 

Till de flo’ wus full er people in a 

trance. 


You could see de preacher swayin’ 
En er-preachin en er-prayin’; 
But you couldn’ hear de loudes’ word 
he sayed. 
De benches kep’ er-breakin; 
En de fuss dey kep’ er-makin’ 
*Peared wuss’n all de fuss dey’d done 
en made. 


Now, Ander is a nigger 
Wut’s too quick upon de trigger; 
His eyes is white as snow, his gums 
is blue; 





THE AUGUST MEETING. 


When Heck ram’ up agin ’im, 
De scrappin’ blood riz in in, 
En he retch en fotch his razor fum 
his shoe. 


Some ubb’m friz to Ander, 
En dey hilt Heck over hyander, 
Whilst de chillun en de gals wus 
runnin’ out. 
Den Heck haul-.back en hit ’im 
Dat bluegum nigger bit ’im, 
En de whole chu’ch full,er gemmen 
up en fou’t. 


Dar wuz _s razors, 
wrenches; 
Planks fum offen busted benches, 
En some ubbm made a club er deir 
brogans. 
Oh, dey putt one ner to sleepin’ 
Wid ever’ sort er weepin’; 
En I seed one fool er-fightin’ wid his 
han’s. 


knives, en 


Wid all deir fights en trances, 
Deir holy shakes en dances, 
Dey stayed dar till de roosters ’gun 
to crow; 
En de rain beat out de cotton, 
De fodder hung dar, rotten, 
En de shattered peas wus sproutin’ 
in de row. 
—John Charles McNeill. 








the Way Will Come. 


like an officer above a company 

of raw recruits,’”’ said a business 
man not long since, in speaking of 
the superiority of an applicant for a 
business position 
who had received 
a college educa- 
tion as compared 
with those who 
had not. This ex- 
actly defines the 
advantage a col- 
lege-trained young 
man or woman 
has in life over 
his or her less 
trained competitors, 

I am well aware that any one of my 
readers can point here and there to 
men and women who have succeeded 
wonderfully in life and have done so 
without the aid of a college educa- 
tion. A century ago college courses 
fitted only for the so-called “learned 
professions” and if one was to suc- 
ceed in any of the practical lines it 
had to be accomplished through 
sheer personal effort. To-day anoth- 
er generation is being prepared for 
life’s activities. Our educational 
ideals have changed, as well our out- 
look upon life. To-day the world is 
demanding trained workers and 
thinkers and the young man who as- 
pires to enter the world of affairs 
unprepared will labor ever under a 
fearful handicap. 


S« STOOD out among those girls 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


A College Education fo. Every Boy 
and Girl. 


A college education for every boy 
and girl in our Southern farm homes 
must be our “war cry’ for the next 
few \years to come. Now, to parents 
who have not thought of the problem 
long and seriously I can understand 
with at panic a father will be 
seized when he wakens suddenly to 
his responsibility for the education of 
his large family. It is probable that 





simply to wrest a meager living from 


WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH COLLEGE. 


How Some Bright Young Folks Did It, and How You Can Do It 
—tThe Main Thing Necessary is to Have the Determination; Then 


By Mrs. F. L, Stevens. 


the soil, to provide clothing and 
shelter for his flock requires long 
days of toil and nights of planning. 
It may be that all he can do with the 
problem is to offer a word of encour- 
agement to John or Mary who should 
now go away to college; but that he 
can do, and he should doit. Manya 
boy has gone away to school with 
only money enough for railroad fare 
and a “‘God bless you, my son,” and 
has completed a college course and 
has done well later in life. Other 
boys have gone without the blessing 
and have walked all the way to their 
future ‘“‘alma mater” and have done 
equally well. I am pleased to re- 
member a youth who, when he set 
out for his chosen school, found upon 
his arrival on registration day that 
the sum of $3 was all he had left for 
a four-years’ college course. He re- 
mained at college, however, four full 
years, did himself honor in his stud- 
ies, and one of his professors told me 
that on graduation day he had $2.75 
of the original sum with which he 
left home. 

The problem of a college education 
for the entire family of boys and 
girls may be a hard one to solve, but 
it can be done. The question to-day 
is, “How?” 


How Some Boys and Girls Did It? 


I have thought that some of our 
young people as well as their parents 
would be interested in learning of 
just how some young men and women 
have worked out this matter of a 
college education with the aid and 
encouragement of father or mother 
or both. 

I am not quite willing to advise or 
encourage any boy or girl to start to 
college with no money whatsoever, 
even though some have done it and 
have succeeded in the doing. It 
seems to me that the boy or girl who 
is reared from the cradle with the 
college as the ultimate goal will, dur- 
ing the early years, find ways and 
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Saturday, August 26, 1911.] 


means of laying by a small sum for 
this purpose. That’'is the better 
To earn all one’s college ex-§ 
penses and at the same time carryg¢ 
the required studies makes the workg: 
too burdensome for average should- 
ers. The social features, the recrea-gy 
tions and amusements of college daysgs 
are too precious a part of the life tof 
be buried in constant hard work. If 
know of a college that is now offer- 
ing what may be termed a ‘‘Work 














































































Course,” where young men work ong 
the college farm and do class-roommy 


work week about, and in that way 
pay all of their college expenses, 
room, board, books tuition, equip 
ment, all. The plan has worked suc- 
cessfully for the past two years, and 
young men of sterling worth who are 


making records for scholarship arem 


being turned out of that institution. 
There are few institutions of learn-™@ 
ing in the country where a young 
man or young women may not earn 
part of his or her expenses in serviceym 
tothe institution. Farm work, garden 
work, laboratory asistance, dining- 
room service, laundry work, janitor 
service, all offer opportunity to a 
young person who is really in earnest 
about getting an education. I have 
in mind a young man who is now a 
full professor in one of the leading 
State universities of the country who 
paid his board and tuition during his 
college senior year by sweeping and 
dusting the botanical laboratory. A 
young girl of my acquaintance earned 
practically all of her college expenses 
by raising potatoes. At the planting 
time a plot of ground was set apart 
for the daughter and she and her 
mother “tended’”’ the crop. When the 
crop was harvested and sold, the edu- 
cation fund was put away in the 
bank, not to be called into use until 
the time to use it arrived. Another 
parent whom I knew gave a calf each 
year to his daughter for her educa- 
tion fund. The entire care of the an- 
imal was left to the little girl and 
it is needless to say that as time 
went on she became an expert ani- 
mal husbandry ‘‘woman.”’ As I write 
this and remember the numbers and 
numbers of unused acres I have seen 
all over the Southland that would 
offer food and sustenance to flocks of 
sheep or goats or calves which might 
be turned into other education 
funds, I realize the wasted opportuni- 
ties all about us. 


Work That Can Be Done Wile at 


School. 


It is interesting to note a few of 
the private enterprises which young 
People have carried on while at col- 
lege and have thereby added to thei 
college funds. Boys have successful: 
ly carried on agencies of one kind 
and another, books, maps and period- 
icals, toilet articles, clothing. Others 
have conducted barber shops, shoe- 
shining apartments. Girls have also 
carried on successful agencies adding 
needles, laces, embroideries to the 
list of articles to be sold. Other girls 
have done laundry work for their 
More leisurely sisters, have darned 
and mended for their mates, tutored 
& backward sister, never for a min 
ute losing caste, for in some way or, 
another even the most veritable little: 
Snob is impressed with a struggle of 
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THE APPROACH OF AUTUMN. 


OW EARLY in the summer the prophecy of autumn comes!— 
H earlier in some years than in others, sometimes even in July. 
There is no other feeling like what is caused by this faint, 
doubtful yet real perception—if it be not, rather, a foreboding—of 
the year’s decay, so blessedly sweet and sad in the same breath. Did 
I say that there was no feeling like it? Ah! but there is—a half- 
acknowledged melancholy like to this—when we stand in the perfect 





vigor of our life, and feel that Time has now given us all his flowers, 
and the next work of his never-idle fingers must be to steal them one 
by one away! 

I have forgotten whether the song of the cricket be not as early 
a token of autumn’s approach as any other—that song which may 
be called an audible stillness; for though very loud and heard afar, 
yet the mind does not take note of it as a sound, so completely is its 
individual existence merged among the accompanying characteristics of 
the season. Alas for the pleasant summertime! In August the grass 
is still verdant on the hills and in the valleys; the foliage of the trees 
is as dense as ever and as green; the flowers gleam forth in richer 
abundance along the margin of the river and by the stone wall and 
deep among the woods; the days, too, are as fervid now as they were 
a month ago; and yet in every breath of wind and every beam of 
sunshine we hear the whispered farewell and behold the parting of a 
dear friend. There is a coolness amid all the heat—a mildness in 
the blazing noon. Not a breeze can stir but it thrills us with the 
breath of autumn. A pensive glory is seen in the far golden gleams, 
among the shadows of the trees. The flowers, even the brightest of 
them—and they are the most gorgeous of the year—have this gentle 
sadness wedded to their pomp, and typify the character of the deli- 
cious time, each within itself. The brilliant cardinal flower has never 
seemed gay to me.—Hawthorne. 








HOME BUTTER-MAKING. SIX THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST. 


1. Give special attention to the 
milk vessels. Rinse in cold water 
before they are scalded. Summer 
diseases of children are brought on 
largely by unclean milk. 

2. Remember that the quality of 
butter depends upon careful han- 
dling of the milk. 

3. See that all domestic animals 
and fowls have a liberal supply of 
clean water. 

4. Keep an eye on the garbage. 
See that it is properly disposed of. 

5. See that enough tomatoes are 
canned for soups during the winter 
months. 

6. Cut down the meat diet during 
the warm months. Introduce the 
cooling salads into the diet. 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Butter-making on. our farm is so 
mportant that we hardly consider it 
“side line.’’ At present we are 
milking only three grade Jerseys, 
but they are all good ones, enabling 
us to market from 13 to 15 pounds 
of butter a week, beside using all we 
need at home; furnishing pure, rich 
cream for the coffee, etc. My hus- 
band milks and looks closely after 
he health and comfort of his cows, 
that the milk may be produced under 
sanitary conditions. Immediately af- 
er milking he runs it through a De 
aval cream separator and takes the 
warm skim milk to our Berkshire 
hogs. The cream can is covered with 
a square of wet cheesecloth and set 
in a cool place. 

The separator is taken apart and 
[ wash it in cold water, then scald There was a new baby up at John- 
with boiling water and set it out in ®Y Bilkin’s. On his way to school 
he sun. A little soap added to the JOhmny was frequently stopped by 
boiling water is more satisfactory Passers-by with inquiries as to the 
and in that event each piece is wiped State of Things at home. 

dry, excepting the disks, which are “Ah, Johnny, my lad,” said the 
hung up to drain. minister, “I understand that you 

The cream ripens and is churned ave a bouncing boy up at your 





A Little Doubtful. 


in 24 hours. In cold weather I mold House.” ose 
the butter as soon as it comes from I dun’no, said Johnny. “I ain’t 
the churn, but in hot weather 1 Never seen him bounce—I don’t 
work out all the milk carefully, salt think they’ve throwed him down 


hard enough to find out yet.’’ 

“Well, I hope he is a good baby,’’ 
suggested the clergyman. 

“Oh, I guess he ith,” said Johnny, 
dubiously. ‘“‘He don’t smoke or 


well and set aside. On the day be- 
fore delivery I mold it using the 
plain oblong mold that, well packed, 
holds one pound. (Let me say in 
parenthesis that we are particular ; : 
about giving full weight.) Each drink any, but sometimes he seems 
pound is then wrapped in sheets of ‘© me to swear some.’’—Harper’s 
hite paraffine paper that have been Weekly. 

previously wet in cold water—and 
wrapped with such care and dainti- 
fness that each pound of golden but- 


Neither should we give any weight 
to the doctrine that virtue is some- 


ter looks as attractive as a Christ- 
amas package. It stays on ice all 
night and goes to town next day as 
fhard as a brick, and with a generous 


? 


this kind when a girl or boy is really lump of ice in the basket to keep 


'N earnest about an education. There’ 
are a few and only a few obstacles’ 
which may prevent a youth or maid-* 
™ of the present day from going to 
college. For those who are thus de- 
Prived of college halls, there are 


Teading courses offered which will in* 
& Measure take the place of actual} 


College training. 


The educational practice of any" 


Panty conforms to its ideals. 

a the community stands for educa- 
On of its youth, it is wonderful to 

am how easily it is all managed. So 
“a all the ideal is the most prac- 
ms thing in the world because it 
arks the path to progress. 


it so. 
9 Our butter brings 33 1-13 cents a 
“pound the year round, or 35 cents if 
“sold by the single pound. We sell 
only to private families and can not 
* begin to supply the demand. 
: LOUISE J. STEWART. 
James, Ga. 
Father—‘“Bobby, I’m surprised to 
‘see you crying because a bee stung 
you. Brace up and act like a man!” 
Bobby—“‘‘Y-yes, an’ then y-you’d 
gimme a _ l-lickin’ /Y-you told me 


what you’d do to me if you e-ever 
heard me u-usin’ that kind of 1-lan- 
guage.’’—Chicago Daily News. 





thing rigid and unyielding as iron.— 
Cicero. 

Nature has given us friendship as 
the handmaid of virtue, not as a 
partner in guilt.—Cicero. 





INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS. 60th Year. 


Prepares for College, for Business, for Life, 
A healthful atmosphere pervades this school. 
Strong Christian influences. Ideal physical envi- 
ronment. ‘‘God’s Country’’—in the foothills of 





= the Blue ap > M i High st of 
scholarship. Honor system and sturdy principles 
of American manhood instilled. Athletics encour- 
aged. Investigate this school before deciding where Ee 

M to send your boy. Non-denominational. 

For catalog, wr! 


= J.A.&M.H. MOLT, Principals, Bau 44” Oak Rides, H.C. 





The Bingham School | 


Orange County, near 

Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 

A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the. country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
fy yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthfal sports. Lome oo | 
hysica 
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catalogue, 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B...ax 12, tienane,H€. : 
CATAWBA errrine’Schoot 


Newton, North Carolina. 
An ideal Christian college for the farmers’ sons and 

daughters. Healthful Location. Fine QoS 

Strong Courses—Classical, Scientific, Music, 

Our Ideal—the perfection of the individual student. 

Our Aim—knowled: culture, 

Our Method—care personal 

Sexes. Reasonable Rates. Catalog free. Address 


J. F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 


The North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and 


Mechanie Arts 
The State’s Industrial College 


Four year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in In- 
dustrial Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing 
and Dyeing. Two yea courses in Mechanic 
Arts and in Textile Art. One year course in 
Agriculture, These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
nee at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 
address 


The Registrar, West Raleigh, N. €. 
e—~CASH OR CRED Tom 


Factory prices, no agents’ or retailers’ profits. We 

allow 30 day’s trial and give a 10-year written guaran- 
tee with each machine, ’ 
Our prices save you one- 
half on highest grade ma- 
chines. We sell $30 ma- 
chines $15.75; $40 machines 
$18.30; $50 machines $20.65, 
$60 machines $22.75. 




























“Shipped promptly from Richmond, 
Va., to Southern points; from Chi- 
cago to Western points. Write today for 
Illustrated Sewing Machine Folder. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., Ine., 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va., 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 
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A BETTER 


Makc big money in your own town taking orders for 

our made-to- le ae cemuerignener money 

pny ny We back you with our capital and 

you the ‘iness. 3 line of samples FREE. 

SO Express 

SUITS $ UP PANTS $ UP_ Prepaid 
ee | garment to measure in latest city 

style—fit and workmanship guaranteed. e hus’ 

ling agent wanted in every town. Exclusive terri- 

tory. Write for agent’s outfit—FREE. 

THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison Street, Chicago 





EVEN if you never sold a 
do}lar’s worth of Eiods in 
your life, make $5 to $10 a day 
—selling our made-to-order 

suits and pants, 
» This Is Your Chance To.Make Money. 
. We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than other 
\ houses, give better tailoring, make better 
fitting clothes, with absolute guarantee, You 
cau undersell others; no work to take 
orders for us. You can not fail—our 
line is the only line where you can 
give satisfaction or money refunded. 
It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 


BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 
We start you Free. Send for 
samples now, We will back you with 
Mem our capital and experience—you do 
not need money—we will instruct 
you and you can commence making 
money at once, Send us your name 
and address now and an outfit larger 


sent you FREE. 
u Can Get Your Own Clothes At 
Inside Price to advertise us. Write today 
and receive exclusive territory. If notin- 
terested show it to your friends as this is 
We Prepay too good a thing to miss. The biggest 
Express Charges chance to make money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 260 Regal Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
We use the Union Label on all our garments. 








North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Yeu can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It er aet” 





Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 





CLARENCE POE, - -_ - President and Editor-in-Chief. 
TAIT BUTLER, - - Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
‘BE. E. MILLER, - - - - - =~ = Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, - - - = - . Associate Editor. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, ee 
Advertising Representatives: BARNARD & BRANHAM (Special Rep- 
resentatives) Brunswick Building, New York City, and Boyce 


Building, Chicago; J. L. MOGFORD, Raleigh, and J. A. MARTIN, 
Starkville, Field Representatives. 
We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 
WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. is does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
femee to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The ssive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for > 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten wesks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Last Call on Our 25-Cent Offer. 


UR 25-cent “get acquainted” trial subscrip- 
QO tion offer has proved wonderfully successful. 
We estimate that before the month ends, we 
shall have received 10,000 new subscriptions as a 
result of this offer. In fact, they have been com- 
ing in by tens, dozens, and hundreds these last 
few days, and we may considerably pass the 10,000 
mark. We are profoundly grateful to every read- 
er who has helped us in this campaign. 

This is now our last call to our friends. The 
offer will be withdrawn September 5, and every 
reader who has been planning to send us a list, 
but has postponed it, should get busy before it is 
too late. See all your non-subscribing friends be- 
fore the end of August and get them to come into 
line. It’s getting so it isn’t fashionable for any 
farmer who can read and write not to take The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


























“Begin on time, even if there are only two peo- 
ple there,” Dr. Knapp used to say with regard to 
public meetings. It is a good rule. The busi- 
ness men in the South are themselves woefully de- 
ficient in the virtue of promptness, and we should 
like for our farmers in their meetings to begin 
setting an example for city men to emulate. 





For next week we havea very instructive arti- 
cle on the harvesting and curing of peanuts. It 
is by Mr. W. R. Beattie, Assistant Horticulturist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and should prove of much interest and value to 
the thousands of Southern farmers who are rais- 
ing peanuts on a large scale for the first time this 
year. 





Don’t forget our Good Roads Special, September 
16. We want your experience—or rather, that 
of your neighborhood—for it, and we are looking 
to you to let us have it. Tell, just as plainly and 
briefly as you can, what your county or township 
has done to improve its roads, what the work cost, 
how it has paid, and all about it. Let us have the 
letters by September 5 at the latest. One prize 
of $5 and three of $2.50 each for best letters. 





“How many people in this township can I hire 
for $75 a month?” a friend. of ours asked in enter- 
ing a rural neighborhood a few days ago. “Oh, 
you can hire the whole township,” was the quick 
reply. ‘‘Nevertheless when I began to figure it 


out,” our friend tells us, “I found that every 
man in it, not excepting the poorest tenant, was 
making over $75 a month when proper allowance 


was made for house rent, food, and numerous 
other advantages which would have been costly 
in the city, but had not been thought of by the 
people themselves.’”’ 





This saying from a recent issue of Charity and 
Children is good enough to pass on: ‘The ‘indi- 
vidual liberty’ issue has been sadly over-worked. 
Intelligent study of the question has convinced 
most thinking men that what used to go for ‘in- 
dividual liberty’ is really individual devilment. 
If it curtails a man’s liberty by keeping him from 
doing wrong and helping him to do right, let his 
liberty be curtailed until it has no tail at all.” 





We are hoping to see a great big crowd of farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives at the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Convention next week. An especially 
attractive program has been prepared, and there 
isn’t a thinking, ambitiOus farmer or farm wo- 
man in the State who could not get enough in- 
formation out of the meeting to pay for all the 
expense of attending. This, in addition to the 
enjoyment to be had from the holiday. A new 
feature of the convention, and one we hope to 
see made permanent, is the auction sale of 45 first- 
class Berkshire hogs on Wednesday. This will be 
a great chance for the man who wished to start 
to breeding Berkshires or who desires to improve 
his herd. If North Carolina farmers attend the 
sale and make it a success, other breeders are 
likely to follow the example set by the Berkshire 
men, and we may soon expect a big lot of good 
live stock to change hands at each Farmers’ Con- 
vention. And that would be a fine thing, indeed. 





How to Get the Most Out of Your Fair. 


HE EDUCATIONAL value of a good fair—a 
real agricultural fair, which has for its main 
purpose the betterment of farming and stock 

husbandry—is appreciated by very few people. 
The spirit of rivalry and emulation such a fair 
arouses, the educational work it does, the oppor- 
tunities it gives for social intercourse and whole- 
some recreation—all these combine to make it a 
thing of positive and tangible benefit to every 
farmer who attends. 

We wish, therefore, to call special attention to 
the list of fairs publised on page 16 of this issue. 
Two or three times this year we have advised that 
you get ready, not only to attend your fair, but 
also to take something to it for exhibition. You 
may not get first prize, you may not get a prize 
at all, but if you have an animal or a farm product 
of more than usual merit, take it and let others 
see what you are doing. A single head of cab- 
bage or a single potato which you have reason to 
think of unusual quality should be entered. What- 
ever you have done well you have a right to be 
proud of, and it can do nothing but good for you 
to add it to the display of your fair. . 

Yes, go to the fairs. Go to learn, to help oth- 
ers if you can, and to have a good time. The 
meeting with old friends and new acquaintances, 
the contact with strangers, will pay you for going, 
to say nothing of the new ideas and new ideals 
you should get. It is worth while just to have a 
good time, and a good fair is a good place to have 
a good time. 

Of course, though, you wouldn’t enjoy yourself 
at a fair where there were gambling machines, in- 
decent shows and other things which you*would 
not wish the children to learn about. Insist that 
your fair be clean. It is an insult to you and to 
your wife and daughters for a fair management to 
place a lot of questionable ‘‘aamusements” before 
you, and you should resent the insult. Fair man- 
agers, when they have these things, do so because 
they think it pays. Convince them that it does 
not. 

Most fairs, however, are cutting this sort of 
stuff out. Encourage yours to be as clean as the 
cleanest, then go to see it, help make it a success, 
and have a good time while you are getting a lot 
of valuable information. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Six Per Cent Cotton Tare Again. 





N OUR first page this week we are Printing 

a notable interview with Senator RB. D. Smith 

on the subject of cotton tare. This is a gyb. 

ject which The Progressive Farmer has been agi- 

tating at this season of the year for severa] Years, 

and we are once again urging all Southern Cotton- 

growers to stand up for their rights in this Mat- 
ter. 

The whole situation in a nutshell, as we have 
said, before, is just this: The world fixes its price 
for every bale of cotton with a view to allowing 
or deducting 6 per cent of the gross weight of tare, 
Now some American manufacturers claim that 
they do not figure on 6 per cent tare, but whether 
or not this is true of some home manufacturers, 
certainly 6 per cent tare is the long and thorough- 
ly established rule of the export trade—and the 
export trade takes most of our cotton and is the 
predominating factor in fixing prices. It has been 
proved, we believe, that if the farmer does not 
put on 6 per cent tare in the first case, the export- 
er does—or gets the benefit. 

Consequently, we repeat that the world fixes the 
price of cotton with a view to deducting 6 per 
cent for tare. It pays the farmer on this basis, 
Therefore if he does not put on 6 per cent tare, 
or 30 pounds bagging and ties on each 500-pound 
bale, etc., the farmer loses the difference between 
what his 6 per cent tare would cost and what his 
surplus cotton costs—we mean, the cotton that he 
throws in to take the place of the tare. 

The farmer is entitled to 6 per cent tare. The 
export trade allows it, and if the local manufac- 
turer will not, then he should pay more for his 
cotton. 

Where buyers refuse to aHow cotton growers 
their rights in this respect, farmers should organ- 
ize and carry their trade to some fairer market. 

The real and only final solution of the whole 
matter, however, is the one to which we called at- 
tention two weeks ago—South Carolina’s way. As 
a result of the agitation by Senator Smith, the 
Farmers’ Union and The Progressive Farmer, the 
Palmetto farmers got a law through their last 
Legislature making 6 per cent tare the uniform 
and invariable rule throughout the State and fix- 
ing suitable legal penalties for failure to recog- 
nize it. We are printing this statue in full on 
page 1. 

Every other cotton-growing State should have 
a law similar to this one of South Carolina’s. 
Pledge your legislative candidates on the subject. 





No “Secrets” in Medicine. 





foolish as to buy any of the so-called stock 

foods, condition powders or tonic powders 
sold on the market, should send for the supple- 
ment to the January, 1911, Bulletin of the North 
Carolina State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

After all the unanswered and unanswerable 
facts which have been published, exposing these 
frauds, it is impossible to understand how any 
self-respecting paper can get its consent to carry 
advertisements of them; or why any farmer Will 
be so foolish as to throw away his hard-earned 
money on this worthless, or worse than worthless, 
trash. 

Public sentiment first forced whiskey advertise 
ments out of the better class of papers or jour- 
nals; then it took another step in advance and 
forced advertisements of patent medicines for man 
out of the high-class publications; and the time 
can not fail to come soon when the sentiment of 
their readers will force the agricultural papers to 
purge their columns of the advertisements of pat- 
ent medicines for live stock. If patent medicines 
are harmful to man, they are also harmful to his 
farm animals, and the day is not far distant when 
public opinion will put the same estimate on both 
classes of frauds. The Progressive Farmer draws 
the line on secret medicines, and this is the only 
safe or honest place to draw it. 

There are no secrets in medicine, and any one 
who seeks to make it appear as if there were con- 
victs himself of either ignorance or a desire to de- 
ceive or defraud the public. 


NY OWNER of live stock who has been so 
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The Timber Crop. 





being butchered and wasted in Florida,” said 

an educator who recently made a short trip 
through that State. “The lumbermen, as a rule, 
simply make a clean sweep wherever they go— 
leaving no proper stand of trees on the land for 
future growth, and forest fires, more often than 
not, are allowed to kill the young growth even 
where it is allowed to get a start. The land is 
also impoverished through the destruction of hu- 
mus that the pine straw would furnish if allowed 
to rot instead of being burned off.” 

What is here reported of Florida is true of far 
too many other sections of the South. We can 
not too often emphasize the fact that the timber 
is a farm crop just as truly as corn or Cotton, 
and should be as carefully looked after. The 
importance of keeping a good stand is not more 
important in one case than the other. 

And with the growing scarcity of lumber and 
the steady rise in its price, the farmer should have 
as little mercy on the man responsible for firing 
his woods as he would have on a man responsible 
for firing his corn crib. 


Our Business Talk. 


W: AGAIN direct attention to the advertise- 


I IS painful to see the way the pine forests are 





ments of hay balers. Hay is going to be 
high, and it is worth while to put it up in 
good shape if you are to sell any. 

It will soon be time to sow oats, and farmers 
interested in the open-furrow method should send 
a postal to the Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 400, 
Charlotte, N. C., for free circular describing the 
open-furrow plan. 

Another excellent thing to spend a postal for 
is Macey’s new fall catalog. . Macy can save you 
money on all kinds of clothing for yourself and 
family. Address R. H. Macy & Co., 810 Macy 
Building, New York City. 

Every farmer’s wife is entitled to the best pos- 
sible cooking range, and we are glad to call atten- 
tion to the famous ‘‘Majestic’’ advertised in our 
last issue. A free descriptive booklet may be had 
by writing Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 39, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Interest in painting farm houses still continues 
at white heat, and we would again urge every 
reader to send for ‘a copy of ‘‘Paint Helps No. 
2413.” Address National Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Recent reports make it clear that the cotton 
crop will not be so large as was expected a week 
or so ago. A minimum price of 12 cents should 
be agreed upon by cotton raisers everywhere, and 
if they set this price and stick to it, they will get 
it. Possibly the early ‘‘distressed’’ cotton may 
bring less—even it should not—but there is no 
reason why the bulk of the crop should not sell 
for a fair price if Southern farmers will only 
market in a conservative manner. In South Caro- 
lina a Farmers’ Union Warehouse Company has 
been organized with a capital of $200,000. The 
incorporators are men of influence and financial 
standing, and there is no reason why the move- 
ment should not be a great benefit to the farmers 
of the State. There should be such organizations, 
too, in every Southern State. 





The investigation into the charges against Dr. 
Wiley has progressed far enough to make it evi- 
dent that if anyone is to be ‘“‘permitted to resign,”’ 
it should not be Dr. Wiley, but Solicitor McCabe 
of the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Wiley has 
testified that he was continually hampered in his 
work by Mr. McCabe, who seems to have counted 
With perfect assurance on the support of Secre- 
tary Wilson. Indeed, considering the stand tak- 
en by Mr. Wilson in the Pinchot matter, his atti- 
tude toward Dr. Wiley’s really great work, and 
the very doubtful value of the work of the Bureau 
of Soils, it looks very much like the distinguished 
Secretary made a great mistake by not resigning 
his office some time ago, before the memory of 
his earlier achievements had been so far effaced 
by the recent unprogressive attitude of his De- 
Dartment. Indeed, there are rumors that Mr. Wil- 
son’s long term is drawing to a close. 





A Thought for the Week. 


Law of Heaven that the world is given to 

the hardy and to the self-denying, whilst 
he who would escape the duties of manhood will 
Soon be stripped of the pride, the wealth, and the 
power, which are the prizes manhood brings.— 
From Sir Conan Doyle’s new story, “The Last Gal 
jey.”’ ‘ 


A is THEY understood too late that it is the 








“What's The News ?”’ 
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How the World Goes Forward. 


: HILE the daily newspaper reader who 
W looks for ‘‘news’’ in scare-head announce- 
ments of battles, murders, wrecks, and 
suicides, may not have realized it, this has been 
undoubtedly one of the most eventful summers in 
a generation. And the events we have in mind 
have been, on the whole, of a most gratifying 
character—of a character indeed to justify the 
faith of the late Bishop Fitzgerald that ‘‘the 
progress of humanity under the rule of an all- 
wise, all-gracious, all-loving God is forward, not 
backward, and that only an atheist can logically 
be a pessimist.”’ 

Consider, for example, how much these last 
three months have brought out to indicate the 
coming of Tennyson’s hoped-for ‘‘Federation of 
the World’ when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation or learn war any more. The act- 
ual accomplishment of this result is, of course, 
yet far in the future, but no one can dispute that 
even the last thirteen weeks have brought us 
definitely nearer that consummation. The pass- 
age of the Canadian reciprocity treaty is only a 
beginning toward breaking down the artificial 
barriers that have heretofore hindered intercourse 
between the two great peoples of the North Ameri- 
can Continent and the precursor of similar treaties 
with other nations. And while the measure has 
met vigorous opposition in both countries—in 
part, sincere and unselfish; in part, inspired by 
selfish interests—there can be little doubt but 
that Canada, like our own Congress, will see the 
advantages offered by freer trade relations and 
approve the treaty accordingly. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is the arbitra- 
tion treaty negotiated between representatives of 
the United States and Great Britain, and which 
will do more than any other measure ever adopt- 
ed to insure permanent peace between the two 
great English-speaking countries. This treaty, 
too, has met opposition—rather selfish and petty 
opposition, it seems to us—in the Senate, but 
we cannot but believe that the public sentiment 
of the country will force Congress to approve the 
measure with little further delay when it recon- 
venes in December. Fortunately, too, England 
has revised her own arbitration treaty with Japan 
so as to provide that she shall not have to help 
her Oriental ally in any possible war with us—or 
with any country with which England has an arbi- 
tration treaty, to use the terms of the treaty. 

How completely, too, within the last twelve 
months has America changed its thinking with re- 
gard to the relations of Congress to the big in- 
terests! A year ago the country had been so long 
committed to the protective tariff idea that the 
moral sense of the people seemed to have become 
blunted—although we still had faith that some 
great leader would sometime arise and make this 
his text for arousing the slumbering conscience 
of the Nation. To-day the transformation has al- 
ready occurred, and the sentiment of the ascend- 
ant forces in both political parties has been pretty 
well expressed in the following quotation from 
Collier’s Weekly: ( 


“However necessary it may be as a tem- 
porary necessity, to stimulate manufactures 
and make an agricultural country self-suffi- 
cient, protection as a permanent institution 
is morally unjustifiable. Like the social evil, 
it may be impossible to abolish it for the 
present, it may be necessary to temporize and 
accept expedients; but every man who is 
honest with himself ought nevertheless to 
preserve his true vision as to its fundamental 
quality. Protection takes money out of the 
pockets of one class of people and puts it into 
the pockets of another class, without any 
equivalent in service. No community can 
watch this go on, under warrant of law, for 
any great length, without losing its finer 
sense of discrimination as to the distinction 
between mine and thine. Protection is mor- 
ally devitalizing to all whom it affects, most 
of all to its beneficiaries.” 


A year ago, moreover, the South seemed to be 
politically disinherited. We had few ledders in 
Congress, and the possibility of a Southern-born 
man for President seemed twenty years away. To- 
day no living man stands a better chance of resid- 
ing in the White House from 1913 to 1917 than 
Woodrow Wilson, Virginia-born and Southern- 
bred, and true to all the finest and highest tradi- 
tions of Southern statesmanship—a man who 
owns his own soul, free from all machine domina- 
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tion, free from any alliance with great interests, 
a man whose devotion to right and the public 
good amounts to a passion! Such men as he, and 
such men as Underwood of Alabama and John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi, have already heart- 
ened the Nation by their practical idealism. It 
was in expression of, the common feeling of the 
North that Life of New York—noted for wisdom 
no less than wit—declared recently: 


“The Democratic Party is coming pretty 
strong, and its leadership comes mainly from 
the South and West. And especially from the 
South, where for fifty years there has been 
far less money than in the North and people 
have cared far less than Northerners about 
money and more about ideas. Who live by 
the sword, by the sword shall perish; who 
live by the tariff shall wish they hadn’t, and 
who live for the dollar will see power slip 
away from their dollar-filled hands and nes- 
tle in fingers that have been differently di- 
rected. So goes on the medication of life.’ 


How markedly, too, is the power of the people 
increasing the whole world over! The other day 
that venerable institution, the English House of 
Lords, sat beaten, cowed, impotent, while the 
power of twentieth-century democratic thought 
forced it to relinquish its age-old right to throttle 
the will of England’s common man, forced it to 
let the reins of its ancient power drop from its 
nerveless fingers. No more may it say an ef- 
fectual ‘“‘No”’ to what the chosen representatives 
of the people may decree through the House of 
Commons. Within five years’ time the special 
favors the Lords have heretofore received in mat- 
ters of public taxation have been swept away, and 
now their political power goes also. The nobil- 
ity of England now amounts to nothing more than 
fuss and feathers. The people rule as effectually 
as if the government were a republic. 

In the United States the progress of popular 
rule has been hardly less marked. The initiative, 
referendum and recall, which but yesterday were 
jeered at as ‘“‘socialistic’’ or “‘populistic,’’ have de- 
come about our most popular political doctrines. 
The corrupt use of money in campaigns and elec- 
tions is to be checked, and the “special privilege’’ 
policy of legislation is doomed. And this move- 
ment, as we have said before, is confined to no 
party. La Follette, the ablest champion of these 
ideas in the Republican Party is growing in power 
faster than any other Republican; Woodrow Wil- 
son, their ablest champion in the Democratic 
Party, is growing in power faster than any other 
Democrat. And even in the South such policies 
are beginning to leaven the lump of our ultra- 
conservatism and prepare us for an era of more 
constructive statesmanship. 

The world moves. 

& 


Minor Matters of Interest. 


RESIDENT TAFT vetoed the bill admitting 
P Arizona and New Mexico to Statehood, the 
wool bill and the free list bill. An attempt 
was made in the House to pass the last two meas- 
ures over the President’s veto, but the motion 
failed of the necessary two-thirds, 227 voting for 
it to 127 against. The Statehood bill was vetoed 
solely on account of Mr. Taft’s objection to the 
provision in the Arizona Constitution permitting 
the recall of judges. Later both Houses passed a 
Statehood bill requiring the people of Arizona to 
amend their constitution to conform to the Presi- 
dent’s views. President Taft’s veto of the wool bill, 
which reduced rates he had himself declared un- 
justifiable, can scarcely strengthen him with the 
country; while the solid front presented by the 
Democrats in the House under the leadership of 
Speaker Clark and Mr. Underwood has given to 
the party and to these leaders a greatly increased 
prestige. Less convincing of Democratic fitness 
to handle tariff affairs was the objection of some 
Senators from Southern States to the proposed re- 
vision of the cotton schedule. In making the 
tariff a local issue they made, it seems to us, the 
same mistake as did the insurgent Republicans of 
the Northwest in opposing Canadian reciprocity. 
The bill, however, received solid Democratic sup- 
port in both houses, and some Republicans voted 
for it. 
* = * 

A strike involving 220,000 men has just been 
settled in England through the active interven- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd-George and other leading of- 
ficials. The strike was marked by rioting and 
bloodshed to a degree almost unknown in Eng- 
land. The strikers regard the terms of settle- 
ment as distinctly favorable to them, and Mr. 
Lloyd-George, who refused to be frightened by 
the clamor of the labor leaders, has again dem- 
ontsrated his capaeity both as a hard fighter and 
as a sagacious statesman. 
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Fifty Polled and Standard-bred 


Hereford Cattle at Auction 


The kind that made Ingleside famous for over 
twenty years. On September 12th at my Ingle- 
side -tock Farm, near Anderson. West Virginia, 
I will sell at auction. in the second story of my 
barn, Fifty head registered Hereford cat- 
tle, both polled and horned—bulls, cows and 
heifers, Will also sell eight or ten car loads of 
high-grade feeding steers. Write for catalogue. 
Arrange to come. Address 


Ss. W. ANDERSON 
Blaker Mills, 8 $ W. Virginia. 


Fine Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer for sale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus. 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 

0,000. No females for sale at present, but 

ave a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
i Newton, N. C. 




















Owing to the sale of 
tered ag ops 
er exception: s in cows, is an 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 


ed. Call or write 
Rese Dale'Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersenton,'Va. 
I have recently purchased the great 
Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed exce = — e. a more, 
I think he is the most s: 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that lever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 
Newberry, s. C. 





























Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


ht to ten weeks old pigs, males and females 
me $10 each, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 


R. W. WATSON, Route 1, Forest Depot, Va. 


FAIRVIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Twenty-five choice Berkshire pigs, entitled to 
~4 Satisfaction 


on. m pearentend. $8 to $10 
each. Pedigree furnish with all pigs sold 


for breeding purposes. Give us a 
FAIRVIEW FARM, Boonville, N. C. 


Another Bunch of DUROC-JERSEY SOW PIGS. 


One boar pig. Price $8.00 each. My founda- 
tioa stock, the best that could be bought. 


Dr. Livius Lankferd, 189 Granby St., Norfolk, Va 


Show WinningBerkshires 


Herd won eleven ribbons last fall. Headed by 
Katonah’s Sambo, undefeated winner in State 
and open classes. Choice pigs for sale. 


Ridgeway Club, - - - Ridgeway, S.C. 


Georgia Herd of Poland Chinas 
A great lot of pis toe months it a Oe bi quae 
type with quality, out of large prolific sows and sired 

boars as ° as breed affords. Bred 4 
rite me for prices. 


G. L. Trimble, : : : : : : : Adairsville, Ga. 
. POLAND CHINA HOGS 


out of large prolific sows by great’mas- 
All pure bred. 














sows and service 


f 








LE BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Teun, 
Five Shropshire Ram Lambs 


FOR SALE. Unr tered. Price $12.50 each, 
f. o. b. Asheville. , Address 


CHAS. A. WEBB, Asheville, N. C. 








Live Stock 








and Dairy 

















BUYING AND SELLING FEEDERS. 


The Buyer Must Be Careful or He Will Pay for Much Grass 
and Water—The Matter of Shrinkage. 


(No. 33 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”’) 


Bv Tait Butler. 


HEN CATTLE are bought off 
W the grass, or out of pasture 

and weighed at or near the 
farm where purchased, there is cer- 
tain to be a large shrinkage in 
weight. The purchase weight under 
such conditions may easily be 100 
per cent greater than the weight of 
the cattle when landed at the feeder’s 
farm, especially if a long drive or 
shipment is made. 

The purchaser has a right to de- 
mand that a part of this loss be 
borne by the seller, for much of this 
loss is simply grass and water, and 
no man should be compelled to pay 
from 3 cents to 4 cents a pound for 
grass and water. For this reason, 
the weighing of the cattle should be 
done after they have been off pasture 
for at least 12 hours or after they 
have been driven some distance to 
the scales or railroad station. 

If the drive or shipment is a long 
one, less real loss will take place if 
the cattle are taken off the pastur 
for 24 to 36 hours before being load- 
ed and fed dry hay and only given a 
moderate amount of water. The 
purchaser can afford to give a con- 
siderably higher price for feeders 
bought in the stock yards and weigh- 
ed after they have undergone the 
usual shrinkage than when weighed 
out of the pastures. For instance, 
a steer weighing 1,000 pounds out of 
the pasture, and costing 3% cents a 
pound, which when it arrives at the 
purchasers farm weighs only 900 
pounds, really costs 3.89 cents per 
pound, plus the cost of buying and 
shipping. 

Of course, some of this shrinkage 
is soon made up again when feed and 
water are given, but some of it is 
actual loss, which the purchaser 
should and must stand. Many South- 
ern feeders are heavy losers in the 
great decrease in weight from the 
time of purchase to the arrival of 
the cattle at the feeding lots and 
there is need for more careful con- 
sideration of this factor. 


Shrinkage at Selling Time. 


When the cattle are sold the feed- 
er is again called upon to stand an- 
other loss by the shrinkage of the 
cattle in going to market. If the 
cattle are sold at the farm, the 
weighing is usually done after the 
cattle have fasted for about 12 hours 
or after they have been driven from 
the farm to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. If they can not be sold at the 
farm, and weighed there, or after a 
short drive to the railroad, then 
measures should be taken to reduce 
the loss or shrinkage resulting from 
shipping to market to the least pos- 
sible. 

Senator Tillman, in his review of 
chis feeding operations says his cattle 
lost 102 pounds each in shipping to 
market. If it cost $73 a carload of 
25 steers, to market them, including 
freight, feed and commissions, or $3 
per head, a steer weighing 1,030 
pounds sold at home for $4.66 per 
hundred will bring as much clear or 
net money as he will when sold at 
the stock yards after a shrink of 102 
pounds, for $5.50 a hundred. One 
can not ship a carload of steers far, 
in the South, without an expense of 
upwards of $75 for marketing them; 
therefore, it will be seen that when 
the shrinkage in weight is around 
100 pounds per steer and they weigh 





1,000 pounds each, they may be sold 


at home for around a dollar a hun- 
dred less and as good results obtain- 
ed as by shipping. It is true this is 
too great a difference in price, caus- 
ed by too large freight rates and too 
great a shrinkage in weight; but un- 
less we can reduce the freight 
charges and lessen the shrinkage we 
must count on about that much re- 
duction in net receipts. 


How to Reduce Shrinkage. 


Something can be done to reduce 
the shrinkage or loss of weight by 
proper management and feeding and 
more attention should be given to 
this matter by Southern feeders and 
shippers. 

Mumford in his book, ‘Beef Pro- 
duction,” gives a case where 1-000- 
pound steers shipped from the Chica- 
go stock yards to Champaign, IIl., 
a distance of 128 miles, lost on an 
average 53.3 pounds each. After be- 
ing fed six months and gaining 480 
pounds each, when shipped back to 
Chicago, they only showed an aver- 
age shrink or loss in weight of 22% 
pounds each. 

In Bulletin 66 of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station 1,300-pound steers, 
which had been fed for 90 days on 
corn and hay, shrank 60 pounds per 
head in shipping from Western Iowa 
to Chicago; while steers fed corn on 
grass shrank 90 pounds per head. 

These two illustrations show that 
differences in handling and feeding 
largely influence the amount of the 
shrink. 


The cattle should be reasonably 
well filled with feed when shipped, 
but is should be largely dry, grass 
hays. Pasture or green feed, silage, 
legume hays and other feeds likely 
to make the bowels loose, should be 
very greatly reduced or cut out en- 
tirely for about three days before 
shipping. Some start two days be- 
fore shipping and reduce the grain 
one-third and the next day reduce it 
by the same quantity; while others 
begin this reduction three days be- 
fore shipping, thus giving only hay 
the last day before the cattle are 
loaded. Those who feed on silage 
will find it best to begin a week be- 
fore shipping to gradually reduce the 
silage and feed good grass hay in its 
place. 


Don’t Salt or Water Heavily. 


Many shippers make a mistake in 
salting cattle before shipping for the 
purpose of causing them to drink 
more water before loading or on 
their arrival at the stock yards. This 
is a mistake. Cattle should not be 
loaded too full of water, as scouring 
and great loss of weight are likely 
to follow. The usual or a moderate 
amount of water is all right if the cat- 
tle are to be shipped a long distance, 
and it will always be to the advan- 
tage of the cattle, especially in warm 
weather, to get water as frequently 
as possible but in moderate quantity. 
When the cattle reach the market 
after being handled in this way they 
take a good supply of corn, hay and 
water and present a better appear- 
ance than when unusual methods are 
followed. 

Some shippers regard the feeding 
of a moderate quantity of oats for 
a few days before shipping as of 
great value in reducing the shrink- 
age; but as a general rule best re- 
sults will come from merely reducing 
the usual grain ration and increasing 
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the dry rough feed. In order that 
the cattle shall eat sufficient to take 
the place of the reduced grain ration, 
good grass hay should be used for 
roughage for several days before 
shipping. 

The cattle should reach the mar- 
ket in the morning of the day they 
are to be sold, say between 6 and 8 
o’clock. The longer the cattle re- 
main in the yards before they are 
sold, the greater the loss. As soon 
as they are unloaded watered and 
fed, they are in their best condition 
for selling. 








100 YEARS’ WORK 


And Only 
One Dollar and Fifteen Cents 
For Oil and Repairs 


A regular Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separator recently finished work equal to 100 
years’ service in a five to eight cow dairy. 
Here is the record. It proves that 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


are The World’s Best. 


Size of machine, No. 4 Tubular 
Capacity per hour, 500 pounds 

Total pounds separated, 2,600,000 

Total turns of crank, 14,352,000 

Total cost of oil, 75 cents 

Total cost of repairs, 40 cents 

Time used in oiling, 15 minutes 

Time repairing and adjusting, 20 minutes 


This wonderful record was made by a regular 
Tubular —just like Tubulars that are rapidly 
replacing all others. Write for illustrated ac- 
count telling all about it. 


You will finally have a Dairy Tubular because 
it contains no disks, has twice 

the skimming force of others, 
skims faster and twice as clean. 
Repeatedly pays for itself by 
saving what others lose. Wears 
alifetime. Guaranteed forever 
by America’s oldest and world’s 
biggest separator concern, 
Write for free trial. Other 
separators taken in cuchiange. Ask 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 











SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee’ Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows 2nd gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 








The Boar That Made 
Our Berkshires Famous 


Cochran’s Premier 123892. Anything you 
want, from 8-gilts to bred sows. Our sows 
average over 10 pigs to the litter—fancy and 
short heads. Prices reasonable for this lot 
of young gilts. We have about 70 head to 
select from. Come and see them. 


HICKORY FARM 


F. A. COCHRAN, Prop. 
DERITA, N. C. 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 6 months old, ofthe richest breeding 


«nown to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, an 


Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no 
Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry. . - - Tenn 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
maha’ pram oo prices, too. Write 


DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 
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| SHEEP AND DOGS, AND THE POINT OF VIEW. | 





WHAT AILS ONE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of 
July 15 you ask, ‘What is the matter 
with the sheep industry in the South? 
Why do sheep not pay as well as oth- 
er live stock? Who can tell us?” I 
am an old man and an invalid, con- 
sequently have to stay close to home, 
so I can only answer the problem as 
to my own neighborhood. There are 
six families living within one mile of 
my house. These six families own 
and harbor twenty-one dogs. One 
family that has neither cow, hog, or 
sheep harbors a shepherd, a bawling 
hound and two bull bitches. They 
have sold five pups this summer at 50 
cents per pup, but pay no tax on this 
income or original investment. 

Swain, Ark. J. R. PAXTON. 





THERE ARE TOO MANY DOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice that the 
many worthless dogs that infest our 
section are very full of ticks. We 
can not get rid of ticks and fleas un- 
til we get rid of worthless dogs that 
consume the larger part of the poul- 
try products. I think our dogs cost 














White Lead on the Farm 


Fences—Neat, well-painted fences around 
your buildings will add dollars to the value 
of your farm. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
| Pure White Lead 


nixed “on the job’? with pure linseed oil 
and applied to your fences will pay for 
itself many times over by preventing decay, 
saving repairs and early rebuilding. 


Our Free Painting Helps 


We will send you free on 
request color schemes and 
miscellaneous painting in- 
structions that you will find 
of real, practical value. Ask 
for Helps 2513 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY ’ 


New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati San Francisco 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 96s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 








WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAVER, LACHICOTTE & CO.. Waverly, S. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry, 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: :: Strasburg, Va. 


Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 











Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 
frop yield from 40 to 75 percent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 
i Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 





us more than county and State taxes 
and for religion and education all 
combined; or the average dog costs 
about $50 per annum and is not 
worth one cent for any purpose. If 
the bird dogs do not get the quails’ 
eggs, they get most of the young be- 
fore they can fly. We need a heavy 
dog tax and laws against their run4 
ning at large. Why should our 
neighbors’ worthless, suck-egg dogs! 
be allowed to raid our premises in 
quest of a living any more than their 
hogs? JAMES C. BLLIOTT. 





FROM A DOG FANCIER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


Messrs, Editors: I like to read 
The Progressive Farmer, but you 
never mention anything pertaining to 
my business. To the contrary, you 
condemn a portion of my business, 
which is breeding and selling pure- 
bred pointer bird dogs. Yes, you and 
almost every other paper fight dogs 
with all your might and never give a 
dog any credit for the good he does; 
while but for the faithful dog the 
foxes and coons, as well as ’possums 
and pole cats, as well as other var- 
mints, would destroy more pigs 
lambs, corm, pinders, chickens, etc 
They get no credit, but are constantly 
abused and ealled worthless curs. Stil 
you take up a lot of space to tell the 
good of all birds which are every day 
destroying hundreds of bushels of 
corn, to say nothing about the miss 
ing places caused by the larks, black- 
birds, crows, partridges and various 
other birds pulling up the corn. 

You claim to be progressive and 
want everybody else to be progres- 
sive.. Now, wake up and give all 
credit where credit is deserved. Pub- 
lish this if you like and put the peo- 
ple to thinking. 

I had but few grapes or figs this 
season on account of those beautiful 
singers, the mocking birds, but still 
I must pay or go to jail if I kill one. 

. G. H. MONTGOMERY. 
Cypress, Fla. 





WHAT UNCLE CORNPATCH 
THINKS. 


Uncle Cornpatch came into the of- 
fice just as the Editor was fixing to 
send the above letters in to the print- 
ters. ‘“‘Any excitement to-day,’ he 
inquired. 

The Editor handed him the letters. 
Uncle Cornpatch read them over slow- 
ly. He nodded his head vigorously 
over the first two; but when he came 
to Mr. Montgomery’s letter he began 
grinning. 

“So they’re comin’ back at you, 
are they?” he chuckled. 

“It looks like it,’ 
“You’re a farmer; 
think about it?” 

‘“‘Well,”’ he said, ‘“‘a good dog’s a 
good thing; next to the horse the best 
animal on the farm. I’m talkin’ of 
farm dogs now. Don’t know much 
about coon dogs and bird dogs. Guess 
the men who have ’em think a whole 
lot of ’em. I’m not much stuck on a 
man who don’t think a lot of his dog, 
anyhow.” 

**So you think the dog should have 
first consideration?’’ 

“Oh, wait a minute, buddy. That’s 
just what’s the matter now. The 
dog’s got first consideration and last 
consideration, too. I know my dog 
won’t kill sheep, for I’ve trained him 
to drive mine in of nights jest like 
he does the cows or pigs; but he’s got 
no more business runnin’ around on 
somebody else’s farm than my horse 
has. If he’s worth anything to me, 
it’s my business to keep him at home 
-——which I don’t always do.’’ 

“Then, if he should be caught away 
from home and killed, you wouldn’t 
complain?” 

“That’s gettin’ purty close to me,”’ 


we admitted. 
what do you 











and the old man squirmed a little. 


“I wouldn’t like it a bit, for that 
dog’s worth a dozen common sheep. 
But it would be right if he was in 
devilment and they couldn’t get hold 
of him to put him up. Yes, sir, that 
ought to be the law. It would be fair 
to everybody then. Let the sheep 
man keep his sheep at home and let 
the dog man keep his dogs at home, 
and we’d get along famous.”’ 

“‘Would you be willing to pay a tax 
on your dog?” 

“Of course! He’s worth it. If he 
wa’n’t I wouldn’t keep him. That’s 
the only kind o’ dogs that ought to be 
kept, anyhow; dogs that’s worth pay- 
in’ taxes on and keepin’ an eye on. 
Yes, sir, I’m a dog man; but I’m a 
good dog man, and I think if a dog 
kills sheep his owner ought to have 
to pay for ’em, and a man ought to 
be allowed to keep stray dogs off his 
land.”’ 

“What do you think of what Mr. 
Montgomery says about the damage 
done by birds?” 

“Stuff,” said Uncle Cornpatch 
shortly. ‘“‘When a man talks about 
larks and pa’tridges injurin’ the farm- 
er, he’s on the wrong track. I ‘wish 
we had ten times as many, and more 
mockin’ birds, too.”’ 

“Do the mocking birds ever bother 
your grapes and berries?’’ 

“You bet; robins and catbirds, too. 
But a little loose shootin’ will soon 
make ’em mighty shy. It’s not neces- 
sary to kill any of ’em, either.’’ 

Uncle Cornpatch got up to go. 
“No,” he said, “I don’t think the 
dog’s in much danger. He’s got the 
hunters, the Legislatures, and the 
niggers back of him, and he’s runnin’ 
strong. I’m for him, too; but I’d like 
to see a few more sheep. Yes, that’s 
what we need, better sheep and more 
of ’em, and better dogs and less of 
’em. A blamed sight less of ’em,’’ he 
concluded as he closed the office door. 





The man who gives the high price 
of feeds as the reason for not using 
more farm work stock, may be fool- 





| lambs. W. J. 
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ing himself, but he is not fooling us. 
Why give the price of hay—$25 a 
ton— as a reason why it is so expen- 
sive to keep more horses and mules, 
when a ton of just as good hay can 
be produced at from $5 to $7 a ton? 
reese eapeseenneieteeenthitiinintameceenintiteemneencinsiithaatiia 


Your Opportunity 


To buy the pure bred Jersey cattle and Duroc 
swine you know you can’t afford not to have— 
the kind that will put money in your pocket. 
The best are cheapest—scrubs are most ex- 
pensive. . 


I offer you your choice of 
75 HEAD OF JERSEY CATTLE 


Sons and daughters of H.C. Eminent 2nd, P. 
No. 2582 H. C. (sold for $10,500) Noble of Oak- 


lands, P. No. 3909 H. C. (sold for $15,000) G. F. 


Susanne’s Lad, No. 77138 (a son of Oxford Lad, 
dam a daughter of Caiest, P. No. 2591 H. C. with 
a milk record of 10,000 pounds a year) Many 
others as good. 


100 HEAD OF DUROC SWINE 
The Kind that Pay Dividends. 
From such sires as Orion Chief 13333 and 


King of Colonels No. 16075 for whom $8,000 was 
offered. The kind you will be prcud to own. 


All will be sold at auction September 2ist, 
1911, at Maple Greve Stock Farm, Shelbyville, Ky. 


A square deal and a stiaight honest sale. M 
personal guarantee goes with each animal. 
Herd established by my father in 1877—always 
was the best. 


Send For I'lustrated Catalog. 


James Fulton Middleton 
PROPRIETOR 
Maple Grove Stock Farm, 
SHELBYVILLE KY. 
‘TR, ae Ce 


AIRLIE FARM 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ram And Ewe Lambs 


High class sheep, well bred and well grown. 
Ready for delivery. Prices on application to 


H. C. Groome, Warrenton, Virginia. 
FOR BREEDERS "qh Clas; Berkshire ana 


Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg. Ky. 




















System Outfit, he will get every 


The ginner who installs a Mun- 
ger System Outfit will give the 
growers the best service and on 
that account will get the bulk 
of the business in his district. 
During a wet season he will be 
working overtime while other 
gins will be closed down. ‘The 
Munger System can be operated 
on a big saving of labor and 
power. 


If you contemp.ate any changes 
or improvements in your gin- 


Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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What the Munger System Means 
to Both Grower and Ginner 


It is the grower’s right that he should get full value for his cotton. 
Imperfect ginning will cut deeply into his profit. Ginned by a Munger 


stormy picking season should make his cotton damp and dirty. 
wise grower hauls to a gin equipped with a Munger System Outfit. 


Continental Line 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Also Engines and Boilers 
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cent of value in it, even though a 


The 


of Ginnery 
Equipment 


nery, or if you are thinking of 
building a new plant, write us 
and we will send one of our 
trained men to help you do it— 
tlten our engineers will furnish 
you with plans and specifica- 
tions. This service is free to 
our customers, 


Our big, illustrated catalogue is 
free to those inter- , 
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Kansas City 


Thorough and c>mplete course. 





tors, Sanitary Officers, Arm 
on application. DR. S. S 





Veterinary 


reat Demand for graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. Catalo 
ART, Secretary. 1380 East 15th 


College 


and other information sent 
eet, City, Mo. 
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(\\ Scissors and 

| Shears 





One of the princi- 

pal reasons for the 

wonderful success of 

the Keen Kutter line of 
Tools and Cutlery is very careful ad. 
justment. The blades of Keen Kutter 
Scissors and Shears meet from heel to point 
without any side pressure of the fingers. The 


‘joints remain tight even after years of use. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are made for every purpose. All are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction of 
money refunded without question. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten."* 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 


The Cole @F'3" 





It has been done time and again. 
welcome to usethe plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 


tothe cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. | 
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WILD LIFE ON THE FARM. 


The First of a Notable Series of Articles for Farm Boys and 
Girls About Insects, Birds, Snakes, Lizards, Frogs, Rabbits, 
Squirrels, Etc., Etc.—Some Things You Didn't Know About 
Katydids, to Begin With. 


By C. S. Brimley. 


T THE request of Mr. Poe, I have agreed to try and write a 
A number of letters telling the readers of The Progressive Farmer 
something about some of the many living things with which 
those living on a farm may well become acquainted. The letters 
will deal with insects, birds, snakes, lizards, frogs, and other common 
animals. These will be discussed, not in any dry, scientific order, but 
‘according to what may be called a seasonable rule—that is, each letter 
will deal with those creatures that are most conspicuous about the time 
that the letter is written. For example, we are going to start this 
week with the katydid and its kin, right now while they are most noisy; 
and the fur-bearing animals in winter, because at that time they are 
trapped for their fur, and so on. 

Now, the greatest use in knowing such things is not in knowing them, 
but in learning from them to keep one’s eyes, ears and mind open go 
that one may not only see things, but notice them, and try to under- 
stand what they mean. For instance, many stalks of cotton infesteq 
with cotton lice, but also swarming with lady-birds in all stages, have 
been brought in to the Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
and in many cases those who brought them in, thought the lady-birds 
were either the parents of the lice, or else that they were an additional 
pest. Now a little close observation will almost always enable one to 


Youcan doit. Plain instructions sent free. You are 








We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofiel 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supportisg 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 














WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 











When writing advertisers say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 


Farmer.”’ than it does to take it. 


It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 


What You Ought to Know About 
Katydids. 


About the last week in June any 
one who has a grove of oak trees 
round his house will hear the katy- 
dids begin to call, and from that 
time till the end of August they will 
be in full song, while in September 
their calls get fewer and fewer, until 
about the end of the month they 
cease altogether, not to be renewed 
till the next year. 

The insect gets its name from the 
old fanciful idea that one of them 
says ‘‘katy did,’’ while the next one 
answers “katy didn’t,’’ and so on in- 
definitely, which has impelled some 
poet to write— 

“O tell me, little katy-did, 
What did poor Katy do?”’ 


Kaytdid Doesn’t Make Noise With 
Mouth. 


The katydid belongs to a group of 
insects that are known as the long- 





True Katydid Woreeus perspicillatus). 
ale. 


horned grasshoppers, from their long 
feelers which are usually longer than 
the body. The whole insect is green, 
and the wings are round and extend 
considerably beyond the end of the 
body. The length of the insect 
from the front of his head to the 
tip of his wings is about 1% 
inches, while his feelers are much 
longer. The noise he makes is not 
made by his mouth, as insects do not 
breathe through the mouth and con- 
quently have no breath to speak 
with, but by the parts of his wings 
nearest the head. These in the male 
are much roughened, so that when 
he scrapes that part of one wing 
over the similar part of the other it 
makes a noise. 


How to Make a Dead Katydid 
“Holler.” 


In fact, you can make the noise by 
taking a dead male katydid and 
working one wing backwards and 
forwards over the other. Try it and 
see. 

It is only the male that has the 
wing fixed so it can make a sound, 
consequently there can be no “‘scold- 
ing wives” among them, and the 


same is true of most insects that 





see the adult and larval lady-birds actually eating the lice. 


make a sound, except those that sim- 
ply make a buzzing or humminng 
noise with their wings when flying, 
Another curious thing about these 
insects is the position of the hearing 
organ, it hardly seems quite right to 
call it an ear, but anyway it is situ- 
ated, not on the head, but on the 
fore leg. If one takes a magnifying 





glass and looks at the front leg of a 
katydid or of any of that family, he 
will see on the long joint, which is 
furtherest from the body, and on 
that end of it which is nearest the 
body, a slight swelling of the joint 
and in that swelling will be on each 
side a smooth spot which is the hear- 
ing organ or “ear’’ of the insect. 


How Katydids Hatch and Grow. 


The katydid lays its eggs in sum- 
mer on the twigs of the trees on 
which it lives, and these hatch out 





Angular-Winged Katydid (Micaventrum lauri- 
folium). Female. 


next spring into little insects, very 
much like their parents, except in 
size, but they do not have any wings. 
They eat the leaves of the trees on 
which they live, and keep on grow- 
ing, shedding their skins every once 
in awhile, until at last they show 
what are called wing pads, or rudi- 
mentary wings, and then at the next 
molt in late June or early July they 
acquire wings, are full grown katy- 
dids and are ready, if they are males, 
to sing, and if they are females to 
ultimately lay eggs, but in neither 
case do they grow any more. 

While the true katydid is best 
knewn from his song, he seems to 
liive almost entirely in the tops of 
trees, and is seldom seen, thus al- 
though they are common in the trees 
around my house, I see on an aver- 
age less than two every year. 


Different Kinds of Katydids. 
Another katydid, which is the most 
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Saturday, August 26, 1911.] 


commonly seen of the large kinds, 
is the Angular-winged katydid, which 
jg not uncommon in mid-summer on 
grapevines, and is sometimes found 
on pot plants. The commonest of 
the katydids, however, is the Fork- 
tailed katydid, which, however, only 
nas a forked tail in the male sex, 
the female having instead a curved 
ovipositor or egg-laying instrument. 
This insect is common in grassy 
fields and in woods from August till 
October. The Oblong-winged katy- 
did is very like the Angular-winged 
species, but has very much longer 
legs. The pictures will tell you just 
about what the first three kinds look 
like. 
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The Markets 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 





| 














(Old crop.) 
Good middling. 13% 
Strict middling ............ cnenenonce 13% 
Middling-. 13% 
Off es 13 to 13% 
Oh ct et 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 
(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, editor The 














Cotton Record.) 
Week ending Aug. 21, 
Cotton—Good ordinary._....... " 

: Low Middling eamccascnes.nessaes 11% 
Middling . 11% 
Sg ; maine = “ 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -—--—.- nomin. 

Cottonseed meal—per ton..—--._..... $26. to 27. 

Total sales, bales --... 

Oe ee 


RIOHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock ards, Richmond, Va.) 


August 21, 1911. 








































































Steers, er Cwt.,-—-----—------- $6.00 to _..- 
Fs good, per cwt.,----. 5.25 to 5.50 
common to , per cwt.,........ be bo os 

SAeaeses. GEO 60'S: 
Seiteeed gor outscs-. 48 to 4% 
ray ied , per cwt., -—---. 3.25 to 8.76 
medium to good, Der cwt.,------ 3.00 to 3.75 

Mage sey , peemene= 2.00 4 2.75 

Bill, per cw. id t0 

Calves, extra, CE circ. 6:00 te 7, 
nedium, a, 6.00 to 6.00 

Dairy cows, per head...----..-——._ 25.00 to 50.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., -------—----=-——— 10 fo 7.45 

Kazoo, = =e i eee 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------. 6.00 to 6.50 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,--------—--—---- 3.50 to ...- 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 2.50 to 3.00 
lambs, CWh.,cuncncansasese—» 6.50 to 6.00 

acdceeemeeneiemel 
OHARLESTON SUPPLIMS. 

y & C. R. Sides, packed.—:----—--- HH 

D.8. Butts. 7 

Hams, choice._.- 18% 

Lard, pure, tierces-—----------—--- 

ial pearl $1.75 

common 

HayTimothy 1.80 to 1.40 
Corn, ized bs 
Oats, clipped, white 
SES : 

racked corn, per bushel... 69 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds.-----.... 1.65 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-——— 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds------_— 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds oonen 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pound 70 
Coton ies, pieced 70 
New'Ns — 3 
puazing, 2 pound eae 8% 
P )) wheat conaninemmng t- om 
Straight im 225 
Ohoice 4.75 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
‘s(@)---- 

Machine-picked -—— iaa% 

» ber bushel_ 1.25 Ds i 
COWPEAS, per bushel 2 On. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
Southern No. 1 potatoes, per bbl., 
seconds, $1.50 @1.75. 
Sweets, Southern yellow, per bbl., 
$2.50@4; yams, $1.50@2. Onions, 
avite, Per basket, 80c.@$1.50; yel- 
de Der 100-Ib bags, $2@2.25; red, 
15e.@ $1.25. Cabbage, white, per 
100,$3@3.50. Lima beans, per bas- 
ket, $1@1.25. Beets, per bbl., $1@ 
$1.25; per 100 bunches, $1.25 @ 1.50. 


he per bbl., $1. Cucumbers, 
c per bbl. Corn, 50c.@$1 
Der bbl. os 


C Celery, per bunch, 10@30c. 
auliflower, $1@3 per bbl. 


Chic- 
8y, 25@75c. per bbl. 


Same for es- 





carol. Eggplant, 50@75c. per bbl. 
crate. Horseradish, $3@5 per 100 
Ibs. Lettuce, 50c@$1 per basket. 
Leeks, $1@2 per 100. bunches. 


Mushrooms, $3@4 per 4-tb basket. 
Okra, per peach basket, 25c. Oys- 
terplant, $2@3 per 100 bunches. 
Peas, $1@1.75 per large basket. Pep- 
pers, per basket, 25@75c. Radishes, 
75c@$1.25. Romaine, 25@75c. per 
bbl. Spinach, per crate, 75c.@$1. 
Squash, per bbl., Yellow,,Crookneck, 
50@75c. Turnips, 80c.@1 per. bbl. 
for rutabagas; white, $1@1.25. To- 
matoes, 40c.@$1 per box. 

Muskmelons, 75@90c. per crate. 
Watermelons, $10@25 per 100. 

Butter, creamery specials, 
factory, 194 @ 20k¢c. 

Eggs, 17@22c, as to quality. 


27¢.3 


Wheat, 94c. for No. 2 red. Corn, 
T71c. Oats, 46c., standards. 
Mess pork, $19.25@19.50. Mess 


beef, $10.50@$11. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


There is nothing new to report 
from our.market. The priming mar- 
ket is expected to open up the first 
half of next month and we under- 
stand that in more Southern markets 
seme primings are already being 
sold. The weather has continued 
warm with local rains here and there 
and wherevér these rains have fallen 
the tobacco crop has been improved. 
If we could have one good soaking 
rain and dry weather after that, it 
would help not only tobacco but all 
cther crops. 


PLATFORM 


Walter Clark 


Candidate for U. S. Senate. 








The following, taken from JUDGE CLARK’S 
letter to Hon. A. HALL JOHNSTON, 17 May. 
1911, accepting the invitation of friends to be- 
come a candidate for the United States Senate, 
expresses objects for which he will work if 
chosen to that body: 


1, Adequate and unequivocal legisla- 
tion that will destroy the Trusts — 


2. Tariff for Revenue only. Protection 
levies tribute, in favor of a class, upon all 
other classes. It is unjustand undemocratic. 


3. Election of United States Senato 
and U S. Judges by the people. ” 


4. Election of Postmasters by th 
ple of each locality. - eT ne 


5. He favors. putting Confederate sol- 
diers on Pension L not only in jus- 
lice to them, but to stop the financial drain from 
the S.utn, which has already paid to Federal 
Pensio.s more than the War Inoemnity (1,600 
millions dollars) which France paid to Germany. 


6 A Parcels Post, especially for the 
country districts 


7. Public Regulation of Railroads and 
ether common carriers, but operation 
of the Telegraph and Telephones by 
Yost Office. as in all other countries This 
will give lower rates to the public, with shorter 
hours and better pay to employees. 


8. He also advocates the destruction of cor- 
rupt methods bv Strict restriction of the 
Purposes and amounts for whieh candi- 
dates, or others tor them, can expend money at 
elections and primaries and Full publicity 
of all such expenses, before and after each 
primary acd election. 

9. State-wide primaries for U. S. Sena- 
tors and all State officers. 

10. The adoption of the Initiative, the 
Referendum, and the Recall—.he latter for 
such officers State, county or town, as may be 
designated by law. 

11. Extension of Public Schools and 
Good Roads. 

12 Enforcement of laws pegeing 
hours of labor, prohibiting child labor, 
and requiring safety appliances. 

13. Execution in Good faith after elec- 
tion, of all pledges made before. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 





Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jersey pigs, $8. T.J. Davis, 
Eidson, Tenn. 


Motorcycle for sale—$200. Thos. F. Norfleet, 
Roxobel, N. C. 


Poland China pigs from prize-winners. 
Lindsay, Chester, S. C, 


Wanted to buy se*ond hand brick mill 
C. B. Smith, Prospect Hill, N. C. 


For sale—A sure cure for pea hay. Write 
Shore & Wilson, Rural Hall, N. C. 


Berkshire hogs and pigsfor sale. Registered 
stock. Jas. N. Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, finest ever. 
Prices right. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


First check for $35 gets my fine Poland China 
boas, one-yearold. R. E. Tucker, Winterville, 











Jos. 




















New Crimson clover seed in the chaff, $6 per 
= pounds. N. A. Hartsfield, Forestville, 





For sale—McCormick Corn Binder, good as 
pew. Price D. W. Throp, Rocky Mount, 





For sale—Several good farms. For descrip- 
tions and prices, apply to A. G. Bobbitt, Little- 
ton, > 


Wakefeld Farms, Charlotte, are preparing for 
a much larger crop of cabbage plants than 
heretofore. 


“One hundred bushels” Seed Oats, $1.50 bu. 
Write for quantity price. R. P. Steinheimer, 
Brooks, Ga. 


100 bred-to-lay single comb Rhode Island Red 
pullets. 3 to 4 months old. $1 to $1.25. Buggaboo 
Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co , Burlington, N. C 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Tamworth hogs—A few choice boar pigs. Ten 
weeks, $15 50; twelve weeks, $20.50. Registered. 
Frank Littleford. Skyland, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant. Pepper, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


A fine lot of Barred Rock and White Leghorn 
cockerels; twenty-five pairs fine pigeons at $1.00 
apair. Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C 


For sale—Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red and Single Comb White Orpington cock- 
erels J.C. Hedrick. Stony Point. N. C. 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
for the South. Pure-bred registered stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Eight pure-bred ‘‘Crystal” White Orpington 
cockerels (Kellerstrass strain), five months old. 
Price $5 each. Miss Lucy C. Staton, Speed, 
N. C. 






































Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4. Charlotte, N. C. 


Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels 
(Thompson’s strain) ,! hatched in April. Large, 
well-barred fellows, $1.50 each. L. C. Li 
rence, Marion, S, ¢ 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs (not related), 
$7.50 each; grade pigs from large stock, $4.00 
each. Bred sows for sale. J. H. Patterson, 
Route 8, Ashland, Va. 


For sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
from prize winning stock, both spring hatched 
and mature stoc!.. Prices right. Cedar Lane 
Farm, Richlands, N. C 


Crushed oyster shells for poultry—To further 
reduce stock, ‘100 pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 

x They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
& Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


For sale—500,000 cabbage and 50,000 collard 
plants at $1.50 per 1,000; from 5,000 to 10,000, $1.25; 
special prices oa large Jots. The Piedmont Plant 
Company, Greenville, S.C 




















Four registered Duroc pigs, 3 months old, 
real beauties. at $10 each, and 10 Berkshires, 
full blood. 3 months old, but not registered, at 
$5 each. C. H. Cheatham, Oxford, N. C 





Wanted—On farm; man and wife, man good 
practical farmer, driver and milker, wife to as- 
sist in light house work, etc. White only. Ad- 
dress S. R. Church, Madison Heights, Va. 





Featber beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Weather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C 


For sale—Rife’s No. 10 Water Engine, used 
two months. Reason for selling, insufficient 
water. Neighbor bas No. 15; wants to exchange. 
Will sell either for forty dollars. N. Ramie 
Harrell, Route 3, Darlington, S. C. 


Wanted—A hustling man to take charge of 
farm. Grow strawberries, fruits and general 
farm produrts. Must be sober and married, 
as there is a nice house onthe place. Location, 
Bladenboro, N. C. Don’t write unless you mean 
business. C.S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 











Woman's College, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South, Large and 
able faculties, trained in the best Univer- 
sities and Conservatories of this couctry 
and Europe. Specialists in their depart- 
ments, 8 men, 16 wemen. Carefully ar- 
ranged courses of study Jead to the de- 
grees of B. Litt.,B.A.,M A., and B. Mus. 
Health record remsrkable. Accomoda- 


tions first class. Early application im- 
portant. Next session begins September 
27th. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information, address 
JAMES NELSON, M. A.. LL. D., 
PRESIDENT. 











Registered Berkshire pigs, State Farm strain, 
and as good as they grow, each; pair $10, 
f. 0. b. Ft. Mitchell. Also 200 bushels Leap’s 
Prolific wheat. recleaned and clear of all im- 
purities. A fine grain and finer yielder. $1.50 
f.0.b. W.H. Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 


Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also re; 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
eheav. J. E. Coulter. Connellys Springs, N. C 


For rent on shares, farm of 46 acres, 25 open. 
New cottage, wood, good water. Registered 
Berkshires, two fine cows, modern dairy barn, 
necessary stock and implements. Scientific 
farming. Good market for small fruits. More 
land if able to handle. Work for two hustlers, 
German preferred. W. E. Jenkins, Box 1106, 
Memphis, Tenn. 














220 ACRES 
Slightly rolling land in St. Tammany Parish, Louisiana, 
for sale for $3,000; 640,000 feet pine limber. considerable 
oak and other timber; 8-room house, artesian wells, 
fine shade and pecan trees. For particulars, address 
E. F. FUHRMANN, Goodbee P. O., Louisiana. 


Buy a Good Farm in Southwest Georgia 


Fine pebbly lands; labor abundant; best 
roads in Georgia; best cotton lands in the 
South. It is like living in town. Good neigh- 
borhoods, schools and churches; pure free- 
stone water; plenty hog and hominy; improved 
or unimproved; in small or large tracts; in the 
famous pecan district; colonization tracts, too. 
Fine crops now growing on these lands. Come 
soon, or you can’t buy. Price, $12.50 to $30. 
Write for my booklet of farm lands for sale. 

W. E. CRAIGMILES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Valuable North Carolina Farms 


We have several valuable tobacco, cotton and 
grain farms in Wake and Chatham counties, 
N.C., for sale. Any one desiring to buy a farm 
will do well to either see or communicate with 
us, as we will make it to their interest. Full 
description sent on application. 


A. C. HUGHES & CO., Apex, N. C 


Southwest Georgia Farms for Sale{ 


1,916 acres, 1,100 acres in cultivation, 800 clear 
of stumps, 35 tenant houses, four deep wells, 
one six-room residence, one store-house, one 
good gin outfit, wagon sheds and storage, 
houses. Red and gray pebbly soil with a good 
clay subsoil. A first-class farm, and a big bar- 
gain. Terms easy; a low rate of interest. 

1,885 acres, one of the best farms in Sumter 
County: residence in 1% miles of railroad sta- 
tion; land runs in one-quarter ofa mile of sta- 
tion; 40-horse farm open; 82 tenant houses, one 
nice dwelling, 2 large barns. This place is worth 
$50 per acre; price per acre, one-fourth cash, 
balance on easy terms. Come and see it; if it 
does not suit you we have others. 

1,600 acres, near city limit of Americus, level, 
clear of stumps; fine for sub-division. Terms 
onay: $3,400 can be run at 5 per cent. 

e have other good propositions, large and 
small. Write us what you want. We have sold 
over $500,000 worth of farm property in less 
than 90 days. 

W. 8S. & G. W. ANDREWS, Americus, Ga. 


180-Acre Farm 


With 80 acres good cleared land, and 100 acres 
good woods and timber; press and 6-horse power 
engine and 40-saw Eagle gin and condenser; one 
60-saw Winship gin; one 60-saw Smith gin, one 
20-horse power J. I. Case traction engine, with 
steel boiler jacketed, all practically new. 


R. E. TUCKER, Winterville, N. C. 


To Buy, Sell Farms 


or Exchange 


WRITE 
W. H. Parrish, Real Estate Agent, Coats, N. C. 


Valuable Farms For Sale at Auction 


The celebrated W. E. and L. B. Holt farms, 
five miles south of Burlington have been plotted 
into small farms and will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Tuesday, August 29th, 1911. 

No better soil in North Carolina, dark red, 
highly improved, well watered, and timbered. 
20 to 200 acres in each farm. Macadam road, rural 
telephones, rural mail routes, good schools, 
— healthy location, excellent neighbor- 

ood. . 

Terms, one-fourth cash, balance in 1, 2 and3 
years. Free carriages meet all trains on day 
of sale. Free barbecue. For information and 
detailed description, address. 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Company, 
BURLINGTON. N. C. 


75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State right near new macadam road. Land 
high and going pighes, but I will sell this farm 
reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 
oo s, making it too costly for us to work. 

ress 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish te 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; healthful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Chase City. Mecklenburg Ce., Va. 
































For sale--Ata at bargain, one second hand, 
full circle, double stroke, steel lined Hay Press. 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actual 
service is as good as new. The party who 
bought this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 

ood as new, and that it will do first class work. 
adress Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


For sale—I bought late last year 623 acres of 
land near Vass, Moore Co., N.C. Icleared 
winter 75 acres, and have the best cotton, corn, 
peas and potatoes I ever saw grown in new 
ground. I bought with the purpose of dividing 
with some good man. This is fine land trav- 
ersed and surrounded by good roads, good 
schools, with music school, and an electric plant 
in half a mile. Lloffer to sell half of this land 
at a bargain which has a one horse farm cl 

of fine land; three room house; two stables and 
crib. Write or come to see, W. J. Stephenson, 
Vass, N.C. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 




















SUMMER CARE OF THE BREEDING FLOCK. 


Some Things to Be Done Now in the Poultry Yard—Checking 
Up This Year’s Work and Getting Ready for Next Year's. 


Bv Uncle Jo. 


URING the breeding season, 
D those who make a business 
of selling stock and eggs 
to other breeders or farmers must be 
very careful to keep their different 
breeds, varieties 
or matings strict- 
separate. They 
have mated up 
each pen with 
some important 
results in view. 
Whether these 
have materialized 
or not, their 
young stock 
should begin to 
show. If they wish to learn by ex- 
perience, it is necessary that they 
keep their various matings intact 
during the entire breeding season, al- 
lowing certain females to run with 
the males, which to their minds are 
the ones that are adapted to each oth- 
er to secure proper results. Any other 
method is haphazard breeding; the 
lessons they should have learned 
from experience in mating up the va- 
rious pens are lost, and they have no 
record of the pedigree of the offspring 
at all. In this way they can not 
breed in line, and they have no 
knowledge of the value of any of 
their breeders. 
But now that the breeding season 


S. C. Bulf Orpingtons 


In order to make room for my exhibition birds 
sell my entire stock of utility birds as 
follows: 2-year old cocks, $200 to $3.00; 2-year 
old hens, $2 00 to $350; cockerels $1 50 to $3 50; 
pullets, $2.00 to $3.50. Eggs $1 50 per 12. 


Claude F. Deal, - Landis, N. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorns 


pullets and cockerels, from 
heavy winter layers. 
‘AN DERSON-WALKER 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


Cockerels 


S. C, WHITE LEGHORNS, Wycoff’s best direct 
strain WHITE WYANDOTTES, Fishel’s cele- 
brated strain, $3 each, 2 f sr $5. ‘ 

S. C. BLACK ORPINGTONS, Cook’s best di- 
rect, $5. April hatched; thrifty; fine range. 
Guaranteed as represented. rders booked 
now for October de jeg ; 

GREGG BROS., Hamilton, Va. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 83! 8.4: Peas 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 

15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. feke wee Los 
per 15; 

. di to age, 

recand quale” 4 BORE Nashville, Fens: 

EGGS $1.5¢ Per Sitting of 13 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
t mas, C.L Semen, and S. C. Rhode 


d ick Eggs, $1.25 for 

11. Send for folder. It’s free. ' 
NEVIN oe aes, Ses 
UNCLE JOE and = ser N.C. 





UNCLE JO. 























RB. F.D. 7, Bex 4s. 
For Fruits, 
CANS =: 
and Honey 






At Very Lowest Prices 


Aiso Labeois, Solder and Supplies. We 
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Easy Pump Govern- 
hey make the hardest 


DAILY °*" 
working pump work easy. Windmills turn in 
the ligntest wind. Fits all pumps. Exclusive 
territory. No talk—merit 


sells it. 
CHICAGO PUMP GOVERNOR & MACHINE CO. 
334 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


is over they can allow more freedom. 
The males should be separated from 
the females, and can usually be 
placed all together in a yard where 
there is plenty of shade, and if no 
grass, they should supply a liberal 
amount of green stuff, plenty of fresh 
water, ground bone, beef scrap, sun- 
flower seed, and plenty of sound 
wheat. They should aim to get these 
males into a good healthy condition 
without getting them fat, as an ex- 
cess of fat at any season of the year 
is conducive to indigestion and its 
accompanying troubles. They should 
feed to build up the new coat of 
feathers which is usually taken on at 
this time of the year and to furnish 
the necessary elements to bring out 
these feathers as rapidly as possible. 

The females should have free 
range. This freedom is what they 
need, and if it can be arranged, you 
will be surprised at the increased 
number of eggs they will produce 
during the coming winter and spring. 
The hens need a vacation as well as 
ourselves, and perhaps more, as they 
are usually kept in confinement the 
greater part of the year, and pushed 
for egg production to the limit. 

Have your matings proved a suc- 
cess? If so, do not be in a hurry to 
dispose of the old stock. 

Are your chicks marked so you 
will know at least what male has 
sired them? If not, better have a 
new system next year, and work 
along intelligent lines. 

How can I make my stock better 
the coming season? This is the ques- 


tion that should occupy your 
thoughts between now and January, 
1912. 

All of us make mistakes, but we 
should not make the same one twice. 
After all it is the breeder who has 
had experience, the one who takes 
advantage of his errors and tries to 
avoid them thereafter, who finally 
comes out at the head of the list. 





WATER-GLASS KEEPS EGGS SUC- 
OESSFULLY. 


Messrs. Editors: Possibly your 
readers may be interested in hearing 
from one who has tried the water- 
glass method of preserving eggs, and 
found it a great success. Using 1 
part of water-glass to 10 of boiled 
and cooled water, I put in a stone 
churn three dozen eggs on Feb- 
ruary 10-12, 1911, pouring the so- 
lution over and covering them com- 


-pletely. 


Occasionally I would use one when 
short of fresh eggs. The last one I 
broke which seemed perfectly fresh, 
yolk unbroken, white clear, was on 
July 17, 1911. Then on July 23 I 
broke two—the yolk separated, but 
did not mix with white, which was 
perfectly good, and no odor other 
than from a fresh egg. So you see it 
paid me to put them down—and has 
awakened much interest in some of 
my neighbors. 

I have never read in any of the 
farm papers of anyone trying this 
method so thought my experience 
might encourage others to do like- 
wise. 

One other thing: we find that col- 
lards make the finest kind of green 
feed for our chickens nearly all the 
year round. They are easy to grow 
and by cropping off the leaves, keep 
on giving out new ones and the chick- 
ens just love to eat them. We have 
a large yard in the woods for our 
poultry and grow many collards in 
the garden for them. 

MRS. W. K. HALE. 

Dunbar, S. C. 








VIRGINIA-CAROLINA MEETINGS 








VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ 
STITUTE. 


Messrs. Editors: The eighth an- 
nual convention of the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute, which met at 
Staunton August 9-11, was just 
about the best attended ever held by 
that association. 


President Westmoreland Davis 
spoke of the wonderful work the in- 
stitute was doing with no other funds 
than those derived from the member- 
ship fees. Among other things that 
he advocated, were the passage of a 
pure seed bill, the State registration 
of stallions, the establishment of 
State-owned plants for the grinding 
of limestone rock, and the election 
of the Corporation Commission by 
the people. The difficulty, at pres- 
ent, of putting through any legisla- 
tion deemed hurtful to corporate in- 
terests was also brought out. 


Mr. J. F. Jackson, editor of the 
Southern Planter, offered a resolu- 
tion to the effect that. President Da- 
vis’ suggestions be drawn up in prop- 
er form for presentation at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. His mo- 
tion was adopted and .a committee 
appointed later on for this purpose. 


Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Director of the 
Virginia Experiment Station at 
Blacksburg, told of the organization 
and purpose of the station and 
briefly explained some recent experi- 
ments. Professor Price was breed- 
ing late-blossoming varieties of ap- 
ples. Professor Carrier had deter- 
mined that mechanical treatment was 
beneficial to pastures and that heavy 
grazing was better than light graz- 


IN- 





ing; that broomsedge could be par- 


tially eradicated by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. He also had suc- 
ceeded in producing a variety of 
sweet corn richer in its sugar con- 
tents. Professor Brainard had work- 
ed on the milk supply of Richmond 
for about six months and found that 
the bacteriological examination 
should be used in connection with 
the card system. 

Governor William Hodges Mann 
made the opening address in the af- 
ternoon. His subject was the ‘“‘Agri- 
cultural Possibilities of Virginia.’ 
Prof. Bradford Knapp, Chief of Dem- 
onstration Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, spoke of 
the remarkable advancement of agri- 
culture in the past two years, and 
strongly endorsed the farmers’ insti- 
tute. 

Prof, Herbert W. Mumford, of the 
University of Illinois, followed with 
a most interesting address on the 
subject of cattle feeding-and beef 
production. 

T. O. Sandy, State Agent, and dem- 
onstrators J. A. Turner and Lewis 
spoke of their work among the farm- 
ers, the advantages derived and of 
the lessons the older men were learn- 
ing from the boys’ corn clubs. 

They were followed by Earle Spit- 
zer and Harry Christian, of Augusta 
county, and H. G.. Smith, of Albe- 
marle, members of the Boys’ Corn 
Club, who told how they made rec- 
ord yields from an acre of ordinary 
land. 

Prof. J. M. Westgate, the noted 
alfalfa expert of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gave 
some valuable information on the 
subject of raising and handling that 
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crop, at the same answerin 
questions regarding his theme. 

Valuable papers on the control of 
insects injurious to hay, grain and 
other field crops were presented by 
Dr. A. EB. Black, Entomologist of the 
Virginia Experiment Station, and by 
Dr. H. S. Reed, Plant Pathologist of 
the Virginia Experiment Station. 

Sheep raising was discussed by Dr. 
H. D. Arbuckle, who emphasizeq the 
fact that with the breaking up of the 
great Western ranges, the small 
farmer would have a much better 
chance to make money on his flocks, 
Lower tariff, he said, would Mean a 
still further depletion of the great 
Western range flocks, but he be- 
lieved that sheep could be raised 
profitably, wool tariff or not, since 
there was a profit to the small-farm- 
er even if no wool were sold. 

One of the most instructive aq- 
dresses of the institute was deliy- 
ered by Dr. John Lee Coulter, of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, who discussed “Co- 
operation Among Farmers.’’ He as- 
serted that farmers had been respon- 
sible for the Sherman law, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
oleomargarine: law and many other 
reforms. Dr. Coulter strongly em- 
phasized the great necessity of or- 
ganization. 

Mr, F. A. LaBaume, of the Nor. 
folk and Western Railroad, drew ap. 
plause when he stated that President 
Johnson had taken up the question 
of agricultural lime rates, and he be- 
lieved that a rate would soon be 
granted as low as that granted by 
the railroads of Illinois. 

It is anticipated that the Institute 
will hold a session in Richmond 
about the last of January. 

J. M. BELL, 


&§ Many 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ AL- 

- LIANCE., 

Messrs. Editors: The regular del- 
egates to the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ State Alli- 
ance met at Alliance headquarters, 
near Hillsboro, at noon, August 8. 
An increase in membership, interest 
and good feeling was soon percepti- 
ble. 

At 12 o’clock sharp, Chairman J. 
W. Denmark, of the executive com- 
mittee, called the Alliance to order 
and read a letter from the President, 
Dr. R. H. Speight, expressing regret 
at his inability, on account of sick- 
ness, to be with us, and making some 
valuable, special suggestions. 

On account of President Speight’s 
illness, he had prepared no regular 
address, but the suggestions in his 
letter were referred to proper com- 
mivtees. ‘ 

The reports from all the officers, 
and the executive committee espe 
cially, showing conditions much im- 
proved all along the line, greatly el 
couraged the brethren and inspired 
new hope and determined resolutions 
to press on to higher achievment. 

A delegation from the Farmers 
Union with fraternal greetings was 
given a most hearty and cordial re- 
ception, and in appropriate resolu- 
tions the Alliance expressed its ear- 
nest sympathy and good will, and 
determination to second and stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Union, 
and co-operate with them in every 
good work. The speeches and the 
vote on these resolutions were proof 
positive of the good will the Alliance 
feels in its heart toward any proper 
undertaking of the farmers to organ- 
ize. 

Bro. John M. Mitchell, of Wayne 
was elected President; Bro. Evans, 
of Bertie, Vice President. Bro. John 


Graham, though absent in Oklaho 
ma, and his third five-year term on 
the executive committee had expired, 
was unanimously elected to serve the 
fourth five-year term. 
Thompson 


Bro. H. & 


was. elected Business 
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Saturday, August 26, 1911.] 


Agent for a second term; postoffice, 
Stantonburg, N. Cc. All of the other 
officers were re-elected. 
All regretted the absence of Editor 
Poe. : D. 





SOUTH CAROLINA _INSTI- 


TUTE. 


South Carolina’s Round-Up Farm- 
ers’ Institute, or Farmers’ Congress, 
was held at Clemson College August 
8-11. 

The attendance was not large, 
compared with the number who 
would have found it profitable to at- 
tend, but the three or four hundred 
farmers present were one of the 
most earnest body of men, intent on 
learning all possible, that it has been 
our pleasure to meet. 

The program was not crowded so 
much as is customary at such meet- 
ings, which is to be commended. 
Professor Barrow, the director, is to 
be congratulated on having the wis- 
dom and courage to get up a pro- 
gram which might appear rather 
‘dight,’’ but which gave sufficient in- 
struction and left some time for those 
attending to visit and study the 
barns, live stock, machinery and 
machinery and growing crops. 

On the whole, the meeting was a 
very satisfactory one, and so well 
managed that all must have gone 
away pleased and much benefited. 

The following program was car- 
ried out approximately as given: 

Tuesday, August 8. 


Afternoon Session: Address’ of 
welcome by Pres. W. M. Riggs, Clem- 
son A. & M. College; ‘Judging Dairy 
Cows,” Prof. Archibald Smith, Head 
of the Division of Animal Industry 
and Dairying. 

Evening Session: Address by Hon. 
E. J. Watson, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture and Industries, Columbia, 
8. C.; ‘Cotton,’ J. N. Harper, South 
Carolina Experiment Station. 

Wednesday, August 9. 

Morning Session: “Judging Beef 
Cattle,” by Professor Smith; ‘‘Feed- 
ing Beef Cattle,’ T. F. Jackson, 
Clemson College Extension Division. 

Afternoon Session: “Judging 
Hogs,” by Professor Smith; imple- 
Ment demonstration; inspection of 
farms; demonstration in corn judg- 
ing. 

Evening Session: ‘Soil Fertility,’ 
by Dr. Tait Butler, Associate Editor 
The Progressive Farmer; ‘‘Farmers’ 
Organization,’’ by President Dabbs, of 
the South Carolina Farmers’ Union; 
“Good Roads,” by Mr. James, of the 
United States Office of Good Roads. 

Thursday, August 10. 

Morning __ Session: “Judging 
Horses,” by Professor Smith; “Use 
of Fertilizers,” by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
North Carolina State Chemist, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Afternoon Session: “The- Pine 
Bark Borer,” by Mr. Mason,’ United 
States Bureau of Entomology. 

Afternoon Session. “Judging 
Horses for Soundness or Purchase,” 
by Dr. Tait Butler; implement dem- 
onstrations; visit to the Experiment 
Station. 

Evening Session: “Commercial 
Trucking,” Dr. P. H. Rolfe, Director 
Florida Experiment Station, Gaines- 
Ville, Fla.; “Home Gardening,” C. C. 
Newman, Horticulturist, Experiment 
Station, Clemson College; discussion 


THE 


- John F. Monroe, Southern Railroad. 


Friday, August 11. 

Morning Session: A discussion of 
8Tasses, led by Mr. W. W. Long, of 
the United States Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work, Washington, D. C. 

Wednesday evening and Thursday 
Morning a State Horticultural Socie- 
ty was organized. Wednesday morn- 
mg the Berkshire breeders met and 
organized a State Berkshire Breed- 
ers’ Association, with Mr. B. Harris, 
Pendleton, President, and T. F. 
Jackson, Clemson College, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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phoric Acid is always ready for assimilation by plant roots—evenly feed- 
ing the crops throughout growth. 

Its soil renovating Magnesia and Lime “unlock” imprisoned plant food ele- 
ments. Its iron produces vigorous, healthy growth. | 
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pound in a ton has a plant food value—every pound counts. 


It is the right “key” to the right raising of a large and profitable wheat 
crop—lasting in its effects on the soil. 
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WHY NOT GROW MORE GRASS? 
An Interesting Discussion at the 
.South Carolina Round-Up Institute. 


Messrs. Editors: While the total 
registration at the South Carolina 
Round-Up Institute was 340, the to- 
tal attendance was close on to 600. 
Practically every county in the State 
was represented. 

I wish to say just a few words 
about the last day’s exercises. These 
had been made intentionally short— 
just a discussion of one subject by 
Mr. W. W. Lohdg, of the U. S. Farm 
Demonstration Work. Mr. Long’s 
subject was ‘“Grass,’’ and he very 
happily changed it from a set ad- 
dress into a free-for-all discussion. 
How to get rid of and to kill grass 
are very common subjects of discus- 
sion in this State, but the subject of 
this discussion was how and what 
grass to raise. Mr. Long’s proposi- 
tion, and one that we all can not but 
endorse, is that in order to raise 
more cotton on less acreage we 
must increase the supply of vegetable 
matter in our soils and that in no 
way can this be done more surely 
and more cheaply than by the culti- 
vation of grass. The question for 
discussion, then, was what grasses 
canld be used in such a rotation in 


this Piedmont section. It brought 
out very clearly the fact that nearly 
all of the tame and hay grasses had 
been grown successfully at one time 
in this Piedmont section. Red clover, 
timothy, orchard, fall meadow, oat 
and redtop have all given remunera- 
tive crops. 

I can see no reason why the same 
grasses can not be grown in the Car- 
olina Piedmont as grow in the Vir- 
ginia Piedmont. The difference in 
climate can not account for their 
not being grown, and the soil is to all 
intents the same. 


We can not expect remunerative 
crops of cotton or corn unless we 
prepare and fertilize the soil rightly, 
then why should we expect any dif- 
ferent results with other plants? 
Virginia has found—and her experi- 
ence is born out by the Experiment 
Station here—that a thorough pul- 
verization of the soil accomplished by 
a ton of lime per acre and about 400 
pounds of soluble phosphate will pro- 
duce grass, timothy, red clover and 
orchard, that will cut from two to 
three tons per acre. Yet while tra- 
versing this very Piedmont section 
this summer with our train I fre- 
quently had to pay $25 and $30 a 
ton for very inferior hays. One seed- 
ing will last three years at least, and 


it will only be necessary to add more 
phosphate each year. Then, also, 
while you are getting a revenue of 
about $75 an acre each year, you are 
entirely preventing the washing of 
your soil and also filling it with 
humus. 


Mr. Long proposes to demonstrate 
the possibility and advisability of do- 
ing this by furnishing an acre of 
seed to five selected farmers in 20 
counties. In another year we hope 
to have testimony of those 100 farm- 
ers. 

Instead of having 100 acres plant- 
ed to grass on properly prepared and 
fertilized land this coming Septem- 
ber, we should have _ thousands. 
Don’t plant over an acre, but prepare 
that acre thoroughly. Take good 
ground, the best you have; make free 
use of the roller and harrow. If it 
should fail this year, don’t let that 
prevent your trying it again. I saw 
plenty of cotton that failed to come 
up this year even after the second 
and third planting, but I have yet to 
hear any one say he was going to 
quit planting cotton on that account. 

There is too much of mother earth 
showing in red and gullied hillsides. 
Let us start a campaign that will 
clothe those hillsides with the living 
green of grass. D. N. BARROW. 
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J. M. Cantey. 
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Dr. J. K. Fairey. 

W. B. Allgood, Pres. 
A. W. McKeand. 

Jno. P. Floyd, Pres. 
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D. H. Barger, Pres. 
L. A. Schatz. 

. H. Dorin, Clover. 
G. F. Carr. 
H. Claud, Probst. 
F. A. Lovelock. 
Mark R. Lloyd. 
J. H. Patterson. 
G. P. Geoghegan. 
H. N. Fitzgerald. 
J. L. Hart. 
E. E. Goodwin. 


H. C. Warren. 

T. E. Chambers. 

J. B. Watkins, Pres. 
J. J. Scott. 

C. M. Lunsford. 








A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes beg profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increases 
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Baled Hay Pays Best 
Whether Fed or Sold 


TACKED hay exposed to the weather wastes the hay crop and decreases 
its food value. Loose hay placed in the barntakes up too much 
room and gathers dust. 

When you bale your hay there is no waste—no dust—and your entire 
hay crop can be kept undercover. Baled hay retains its full nutritive value 
and remains in excellent condition for feeding. It is easy to handle and 
always ready for quick sale anywhere. 


I H C Hay Presses 


have many points of strength, simplicity, and convenience found in no other 
presses. These presses are constructed almost entirely of steel, and are 
strong and durable without being excessively heavy orclumsy. ‘They are 
equipped with a compound lever and toggle joint plunger, which gives them 

their great compressing power. A 500 pound pullon the sweep of a 

16x 181 HC press gives 76,800 pounds pressure in the bale chamber. 
The bed reach is only about 4 inches high and 


very narrow. The bale chamber is very low—easy 
to, reach over to tie the bale. 


I H C hay presses are supplied to be operated 
with either one ur two horses, and the International 
Motor baling press is furnished with a 3, 4, or 6- 
horse power gasoline engine which can be detached 
when the baling season is over, and used to operate 
other farm machines. 

Call on the I H C local dealer for catalogue and 
prices, or, if you prefer, write direct. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





1HC Service Bureau} 


The Bureau Is a 
clearing house of 
agricultural data. 
It aims to learn the 
best ways of doing 
things onthe farm, 
and then distribute 
the information. 
Your individual 
experience may 
help others. Send 
your problems to 


the I H C Service 
Bureau. 











* 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





> WOODRUFF 


| | eens 


NEW IMPROVED LOW STEP-OVER 


embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. 

Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 
economy and speed of operation. We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
and terms to the right party. Write us immediately for catalog, wrices, etc. a 





WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 








——> Hay Press 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 


The Improved Red Ripper »— 








w SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 











THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
down or getting out of order. We 

kind of hay press—8 of them—The 
~ Junior an . Write us 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 
isthe one you shonldébuy. 

Chattanooga Impiement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Continuous Travel. 


Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 














a 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Entitled to registration. Price ten to twelve 

dollars according to size. Also Klondike 

seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel, sacked f. o. b. 

Mee, £3 8 et Ee S's ee F Oo 8 8 
Jno. L. Bailey, - - Elm City, N. C. 

BUR CLOVER SEED 

I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in any 
quantity, good,!sound, mature seed with or with- 
out inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, or 124 
cents per pound, in small lots. Special price on 


large orders. 
J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
po 


&-. in each town to ride and exhibit sample z9rabiey") 
— 


. Write for special offer. ss 
\ Finest Guaranteed : 
f 1912 Models $10 to $27 a 
FAM with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


! F J 7 to $12 © 
"$3 1038. 
toge 
waited ‘4 
Ship, on Approyal <i iee 
AY’S FREE TRIAL: 
TIRES, coaster brake rear is, 1a! 


whee 
sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles #% 
half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get 


i d offer. i . 
MEAD and offer. Write "Dept. N-298 CHICAG 


their value 10 cts. per bushel. 
Thousands have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 years. 





Pen ne 
Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
eneral farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
ow-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 


Best F Press Maae. 
$30 HAY PRESS ssticicr feared “wots 


for becklet: Watkins Hay Press Co.. Atlanta. Gs. 








RAL 2-MAN PRESS 


ZMAN MAY PRESS 
‘SELF PEEDERr® 

















ME CYCLE Co. 








